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\ INERALOGY.—KING’S COL LEG oy 
a LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S will 
commence a COURSE of LECTURES on MINE RALOG 7. 
with a view to facilitate the study of Geology, and of the 
application of Mineral Substances in the Arts. The Lectures 
will be illustrated by an extensive Collection of Specimens, 
and will begin on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8, at nine o’clock,a.m. 
"They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday and 

Friday, at the same hour. Fee, Two Guineas. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., 

10 ) the 


. HEADS of SCHOOLS and 
COLLEGES whose Pupils have taken 


Principal. 


—Mr. FAHEY, 
the highest honours in the Military Colleges of Woolwic 
Addiscombe, &c., having arranged a COURSE of LECTUI 
upon Fortification, and other subjects required in the Military 
Colleges and Public Competition, IS OPEN TO ENGAGE- 
MENTS. 
Address 28, Drayton-grove, Old Brompton, 8S. W. 
_Private Lessons as before can be taken separately. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergy- 


man, of University honours and great experience in 
teaching, residing in a healthy district within easy reach of 
Rugby, Leamington, and Coventry, is desirous of obtaining 
TWO or THREE PUPILS to EDUCATE with the vicar’s 
sons in classics, mathematics, eaghak French, German, and 
drawing. Terms moderate. 

Address ‘‘S. P. Q. R.,"" Post- office, Leamington. 


RIVATE PUPILS.—A Beneficed C lergy- - 
man, living at the sea side, would be glad to receive 
TWO or THREE YOUNG GENTLEMEN into his family to 
educate. A very comfortable home is offered, and peculiar ad- 
vantages for backward boys. Terms, 100 guineas. 
_Address_ 3 Rev, Z.. A. M. * Post-oftic e, Ww eston-super-mare. 


(\ERMAN, FRENCH, 7 


ITALIAN.— Dr. 

ALTSCHU L, Author of ‘‘ First German Reading-Book ” 
(dedicated, by special permission, to her Grace the Duchess of 
Sutherland), &c,, M. Philog.Soc., Prof, Elocution.—TWO L 
GUAGES TAUGHT in the same lesson, or alternately, on 
the same Terms as one, at the pupils’ or at his house. Each 
Language spoken in his PRIVATE Lessons, and select sepa- 
rate CLASSES for Ladies and Gentlemen. Preparation (in 
languages) for mercantile and ordinary pursuits of life, the 
Universities, Army. and Civil Service Examinations.—9, OLD 


BOND-STREET, PICCADILLY. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
due ation 


67 and 68, Harley- street, Ww. 
Incorported by Royal Charter, 1853, for the general E: 
of Ladies, and for granting Certificates of Knowledge 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 
Principal and ( ws rhe of the Committee of Edueation—The 
Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 
Lady Resident—Miss Parry. 

The Michaelmas Term will commence on Monday, Oct. 4th. 
The Preparatory Class, for Pupils under 13, will open on Mon- 
day, October 27th. Pupils received as Boarders within the 
walls of the College, by Mrs. Williams, under the 
the Council and Committee. 

Prospectuses, containing full particulars as to classes, Free 
Scholarships, and Examinations, may be had on application 
to Mrs, WILLIAMS, at the College Offices. 


\-, Des un. 


near 
Salis- 


application. _E. H, PLUMPTRE, M 
DEENWOOD COLLEG FE, 
STOCKBR Se E, HANTS, Dunbridge Station, 
bury Branch, S.W. 
iaaabie EpMonpsoN—Principal. 
Hatural Philosophy and Mathematics—Frederick R. Smith, 


Chemistry—Dr. Henry De bus, late Assistant in the Laboratory 
of Professor Bunsen, and Chemical Lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Marburg. 

Classics and History—Daniel Hughes, 

Oxford, 

Modern Languages and Foreign Literature— 
from M. de Fellenberg’s Institution, Hofwyl, Switzerland. 

German—Mr. Nicholas Wegmiiller, from M. de Fellenberg 

Institution, Hofwyl, Switzerland. 
Practical Surveying, Levelling, &c.—Mr. Richard P. Wright. 
Drawing—Mr. Richard P. Wright. 
Fnalish—Mr. Daniel B. Brightwell. 
English—Mr. William Trevor. 
Music—Mr. William Cornwall. 
TERMS: 
For Boys under 12 years of age ... 
above 12 and under 15 ... 
above 15 veneoe 

Laundress and Se mpstre 1. per 
tthe case of two or more pupils from the same family, 
wechars ge is omitted). sere 

UEEN’S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
Session 1858-9, 

On FRIDAY, the 22nd of OCTO R next, an EXAMI- 
N ATION will be held for the Matriculation of Students in the 

Faculties of ARTS, LAW. a. MEDICINE, and in the De- 
partments of CIVIL ENGINEERING and AGRICULTURE. 

Additional Matriculation :xamini itions will be held Before 
the close of the First Term ; ‘but the last Matriculation Exa- 
mination in the Faculty of Medicine will take place on the 
24th of November. 

The paprmnetions for Scholarships will commence on 
Tuesday, the 19th of October. The Council have the power 
of conferring rat these Examinations Ten Senior Schol: airships, 
of the value of 40/. each, viz Seven in the Faculty of Arts, 
Two in the Faculty of Medicine, and Onein the ulty of | 
Law; and Forty-five Junior Scholarships. viz. :—Fifteen in | 
Literature and Fifteen in Science, of the value of 241. each; 
Six in Medicine, Three in Law, and Two in Civil Engineering, 
of the value of 20/. each; and Four in Agriculture, of the 

value of 15/. each. 

The Council is also empowered to award at the same Exa- 
minations several Prizes, v: ng in value from 102. to 25/. 

The Queen's College, G: ulwi College of the Queen's 
University in freland, and the Certificates of the Council are 
received for the purposes of graduation in Arts, Law, and 
Medicine, by the Senate of the University of London. 

Prospect uses, containing full information as to the subjects 
of examination and courses of instruction, may be obtained 
on application to the Registrar. 

By order of the P yearn. 

VILLIAM LUPTON, M.A., Re 


S58. 


M.A., Jesus College, 


- hand annum. 


annum extra (except in 


-gistrar. 


Galway, 10th Pe. ! 
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RACTICAL CHEMISTRY.—Dr. | 

MATTHIESSEN REOPENS his LABORATORY on the 

Ist of OCTOBER, for Students desiring to study Analytical 

Chemistry. Hours from 9 a.in. to 4 p.m.—EVENING CLASS, | 
from 6 to 9.30 p.m. 

For terms, &c., apply at the Laboratory, No. 1, Torrington- 

street, Russell-square, W.C.; or to H. Marruressen and Co., 


Mark-lane Chambers, E.C. 
, optr 7 

G UY’S HOSPITAL. —The MEDICAL 
Xs SESSION COMMENCES in OCTOBER. 

The Introductory Address will be given by 
TURNER, Esq., Treasurer, on Friday, the 1st of October, 
Two o'cloc 

Ge ntlemen desirous of becoming Students must give satis 
factory testimony as to their education and conduct. They 
are required to pay 40/. for the first year, 407. for the second 
year, and 10/. for every succeeding year of attendance ; or 1001. 
in one payment entitles a student to a perpetual ticket. 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, 
and Dressers in the Eye Wards, are selected according to 
merit from those Students who have attended a second year. 
A Resident House Surgeon ‘is appointed every six months 
from those Students who have obtained the College Diploma. 

Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy's Hospital, will enter Stu- 
dents, and give any further information required. 

August 1858. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
h MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will 
COMMENCE on OCTOBER 4th, with an INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS by Mr. COOTE, at Seven o'clock p.m. 
LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. Burrows and Dr. Baly. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey. 
Physiology and Morbid Anatomy—Mr. Pa 
Chemistry—Dr. Frankland. 
Superintendence of Dissections 
SUMMER SEssIon. 
Materia Medica—Dr. F. Farre. 
Botanu—Dr. Kirkes. 
Forensic Medicine—Dr. Black. 
Midwifery. &c.—Dr. West 
Comparative Anatomy—Mr. M‘Whinnie, 
Practical Chemistry—Dr. Frankland. 
Demonstrations of Operative Surge 
Mr. Savory. 

Hospital Practice.—The Hospital contains 650 bed 
lief is afforded to more than 95,000 patients annua 
visited daily by the physicians and + 
are delivered—on the Medical c 
on the Surgical Cases, 


THOMAS 
at | 


get. 


Mr. Holden & Mr. Savory. 


1859, commencing May 1. 


ry—Mr. Holden and 


ind re- 
The 


ases, 


by 


and Clinical Lectures 
by Dr. Burrows and Dr. Farre; 
Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanlev, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Skey; on | 
Diseases of Women, by Dr. West. ‘The out-patients are 
attended daily by the Assistant-Physicians and Assistant- 
Surgeons. 

Collegiate Establishment,—Students can reside within the 
Hospital walls, subject to the rules of the collegiate system, 
established under the direction of the Tre asurer and a ¢ —_ 
S > of the teac 
gentlemen connected with the Hospit il also reee ive 
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or at the Anatomical Museum or 


\ JESTMINSTER 

of MEDICINE, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster 

Abbey. 

SESSION 1878—1859. 

The Westminster Hospital was instituted A.D, 1719, in 
corporated by Act of Parliament A.p. 1836. It contains 175 
beds, and affords relief to about 20,000 out-patients annually. 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, the Ist of 
CTORER 1858 with an Introductory Address, Dr. 
FREDERIC BIRD, at 8 p.m. 

HOSPITAL 
Phusicians—Dr. Basham, Dr. Finchain, 
Assistant-Physicians—Dr. Marcet, Dr. Reynolds 
Surgeons—Mr. Barnard Holt, Mr. Brooke, Mr. Holthouse. 
Assistant-Surqeons—Mr. Hillman, Mr. Power. 
Surgeon-Dentist—Mr. Clendon. 

LECTURES. 

WINTER TeErmM.—Commencing Oct. Ist, term 5 i 
Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy 
Practical Anatomy—Mr. ¢ “hris stopher Heat th. 
Dental Surgery—Mr. Clend on. 
Chemistry—Dr. Marcet, F.R.5 
Surgery—Mr. Barnard Holt, and Mr. Bro 
Physiology and Phusiological Anatomy— 
Medicine—Dr. Basham. 

ScumMER Term.—Commencing Ma} 
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YAY SOCIETY.—The FIFTEENTH 
\ ANNUAL MEETING will be held during the meeting 
Associ: ston rs Leeds. 

F.R.S. ‘.L., President of the Association, 


Prof. OWEN, 


| will take the chair. 


Professor Allman's work on the British Freshwater Polyzoa, 
with Coloured Drawings of all the species, and Professor Wil- 
liamson’s work on the British Foraminifera, with Drawings 
of all the species, are now re ady for delivery to subscribers for 

Professor Huxley's work on the Oceanic Hy- 
,W ith nume rous Plates, will be delivered to subscribers 
Subscription, One Guinea annually. Subscribers 
the beginning can still be supplied with Alder and 
Hancock's work on the Nudibranchiate Mollusca. 
By order of the Council, 
EDWIN LANKESTER. 


8, Savile-row, W. 


PRI rISH ASSOCIATION, 1858.— 
LEEDS MEETING.—The next meeting of the British 
sl iation for the Advancement of Science will commence 
at Leeds on Wednesday, the 22nd, and terminate on Wednes- 
day, the 29th September. 
The FIRST GENERAL MEETING will be held in the 
HALL, on W wena wag SEPTEMBER 22nd, at 
st eight p.m., when the Rev. Humphrey Lloyd, D.D., 
fe, will resign the chair, and Professor Owen, M.D., 


F.R.S., &c., will deliver an Address as President 


. M.D., Secretary. 


lect. 

On Thursday evening, September 23rd, there will be a Con- 
versazione in the Town Hall, commencing at half-past eight 
o'clock. 

On Friday evening, September 24th, at half-past eight 
o'clock, in the Town Hall, Professor Phillips will deliver a 
Discourse on the Ironstones of Cleveland. 

On Monday evening, September 27th, at half-past eight 
o'clock. in the Town Hall, the President (Professor Owen) 
a Discourse on the Fossil Quadrupeds of Aus- 
tralia, 

On Tuesday evening, September 27th, there will be a Con- 
versazione at the Town Hall, commencing at half-past eight 
o'clock. 

The conc 
Town Hall, 
The proceedin 
money sanctioned by it, will then be stated. 

Programmes, and all information respecting the meeting, 
may be obtained by application to the Local Secretaries at the 
Town Hall, Leeds, 

VILLIAM SYKES WARD, ) 

THOM AS WILSON, 

THOMAS HINCKS. 

RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY 
HALF-HOLIDAY.—In order to give those persons an 
opportunity of visiting the Palace whose occupations prevent 


them from doing so on other days, ADMISSION on SAPURDAYS, 
TILL FURTHER NOTICE, will De ONE SHILLING. Doors oven 


it ten. 
iC RYSTAL PALACE,—EARLY 
CLOSING ASSOCIATION FETES. 
Madame Clara Novello, Mr. and Madame Weiss, and Miss 
Ra nsford, will sing THIS DAY (Saturday), at the Crystal 
F at the Féte in Aid of the Funds of the Early Closing 
ation. There will be Out-door Amusements provided, 
racing a great Wrestling Match and an Archery Match for 
. with ¢ ; 
Second 
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Ket. 
and Concluding Féte will be on WEDNESDAY 
for which occasion great additional attractions are 
including a Display of all the Great Fountains, 
Hurdle Racing, Foot Racing, Single-stick Play, 
Wrestling, and Juvenile Pastimes, in which the Boys of the 
Duke of York’s School, and a large body of the Military will 
take part. Professor Harrison wlil exhibit his prodigious 
feats of strength, &c. with the Indian Clubs; and the com- 
ind splendid Juvenile Band of the Royal Military Asylum 
in addition to the Crystal Palace Bands, 
Children, 6d. Doors open 


prepare 
Archery, 


will be in attendance, 

One Shilling Admission, each day. 
at fen. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


NEW W ORKS. 


OFFICER IN INDIA. By MAJOR NORTH, 60th Rifles 








This work is exceedingly interesting, and forms a valu- 
| able contribution to the literature of the day.”—Chronicle. 


| 2-vols., with Portraits. 
| 
| 


‘The OXONIAN in THELE- 

4 MARKEN ; or, Notes of Travel in South-Western Norway ; 
| — Glances at the Legendar ry Lore of that District. By 

> Rev. F. ME TCALI 

in : Norway,’ ’&c. 2 vols, with lilustrations, 21s, 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RE- 
COLLECTIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES, vol. 
8vo., with Portraits, 21s. bound. 





’ v 
|MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS 
in ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA, CHINESE 
TARTARY, and CENTRAL ASIA. With Fifty beau- 
tiful Illustrations, from the Author's Original Drawings. 


‘A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


ABOUT WOMEN. By the Author of “John Halifax.” | 


abd HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


Third Edition, 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 


| THE NEW NOVELS, 
MARY HOWITT'S NEW STORY, 


*TRU AND From the Danish. 1 vol., with 


sinanetthoien ay Ty Sati » 


FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. By 


MRS. THOMSON. 3 vols. [On Friday. 


s | EN VERY MAN HIS OWN TRUM- 


BY G. W. THOR N 








1 Wr T 
n 4M rhornbur 


y’s Vivacions book to the 





| the f scene to the last.”—Atheneuin. 
FR LAT MLE fIGH HALL. 8 vols. 
* An exe novel. The characters are all drawn with 





} poe 
and they are finishe 


It is the work of no ordinary hand.’”’—Atheneum. 





MR. SLACK oOD's 
| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I 
SHAKESPEARE and the BIBLE; 
giving parallel passages from the Plays of Shakespeare and 
the Bible, showing how much the great dramatist was 
ed to H Wri and knowledge of 
bu ature. By Rev Post 8vo. 5s. 





| Il. 


| HANDY BOOK of MUSICAL ART; |" 


with some Practical Hints a s. By the H lon. and 


»| It. 


BERTHA DARLEY ; or, Life in her | ; 


8 ( uracies By L Lb. Crown 8vo. cloth 10s. 67, 
irefull itt The characters are wel 








dra "a curate’s observation in 
ap faithfully portrayed. The | 
de Yorkshire has a touch | in 
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| TH EK CHE aSS- BOARD of LIFE. By | 


QUIS. Fep. 8ve 
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raise we might hav 
erogatory; for who 
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bBx- CHR HE for 1858; 
P in 1 1 , 


loure 7 and ot e 
Th is volume will be 
and no expense has been spared to make it the best gift 
book of the season. 


y superior to its predecessors, 





VIL 


The ADVENTURES of 8t. GEORGE 


Fi 
I 

y W. F. PEACOCK. With Ten large Iilustrations 
‘rown 4to. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; or full coloured, 3s. Gd. 





VIL. 


BOLDHEART THE WARRIOR. A | 


companion to the above, same style and price. 





London: J AMES B - ACK WOOD, Lovell’s-court, 
Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


‘| HURST AND BLACKETTS 





» | SOURNAL OF "AN ENGLISH 


Deputy-Judge, Advocate-General, and Aide-de-Camp to | 
to HaveLock. 1 vol., with Portrait, 10s. 6d. bound. 


'NOVELS and NOVELISTS, from | 


ELIZABETH to VICTORIA. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, 


| ScreNcE, ART, Music, THE DRAMA, & 
, M.A., Author of ‘*The Oxonian : Paine 


, | sequence of its gr 

wel readers. It is an exceedingly glittering 
put upon the stage, the personages accurately 
d strikingly varied, the scenery touched by the 
| hand of an artist, and the action sustained untiringly from 


ritanda “eee insight into the workings of human nature, | 
d with a deli: any of miniature painting. 


| (No. 428), 29, 


| d. DISCOU NT oy Shap te. aihowel a ol 


ie ee t 


Rev. T. C. SKEFFINGTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d, | 





é'’s graphic narratives of | * 


| Handy <2 


ali Young 
i d side, with Eight | 


|} PARNELU’S POETICAL WORKS. 


| cannot desire than are here 


TER his FAMOUS ENCOUNTEI icp tietatee | oe ENGL Sti COOKERY BOOK. 
| persons in every clinic, containing many unpublished R¢ 
| ceipts in Daily U 


of “A Manual of Domestic Economy,” from which book a 
portion of this work has been comp jiled. Num 
| receipts have been added; also chapters on Pas 
} and the de partment ot Housekeeping which: re : 
Kitchen, which renders this a most complete Cookery Book, 
adapted to every-day use and the wi ants of ali fam 


CONT E NTS. 


PorrTRY AND PurLosorny OF Worps 
ToC. E. } 
ENGLISH LITERATURE :— 
My Ese from the Mutinies of Oudh ...... 
Dunlop's Service with the Khakee Ressal: ih. 
Cooke s C ‘hina in 1857-8: from the Times...... . 
Nicholl’s Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century 
Day on Juvenile Crime. 
Lewin on the Way to Regain Indi: 
Gray’s (Mrs.) History of Rome for Young 
Books Recently Published .... 


FOREIGN LITERATURE: — 
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Advertisemen 


PPHEATRE ROYAL, HH AY M ARKE T. 

Under the Management of Mr. Bucxstone. Engage- 
ment for a limited period of the renowned Spanish Dancer, 
Peréa Nena, who will appear every evening. 

Monday, Sept. 20th, and Tuesday, Sept. 21st, to com- 
mence at Seven with Sheridan's comedy of “The Rivals.” 
Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr. Chippendale; Acres, Mr. Buck- 
stone; Faulkland, Mr. Howe; Captain Absolute, Mr. W 
Farren; Sir Lucius, Mr. Braid; David. Mr. Rogers ; Fag, Mr 
Clark; Lydia Languish, Miss Reynolds ; Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. 
Poynter: Julia, Mrs. B. White; Lucy, Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam 
After which the New ‘Spanish Ballet of ‘The Daughter of the 
Guadalquivir,”” in which Senora Peréa Nena, with Signor 
pein gas, Fanny Wright, and anumerous corps de ballet, will 

ear; with the comedietta of “The Balance of Comfort,” 
and the farce of “My Husband's Ghost.” 
On Wednesday, Sept. 22, and Thursday, Sept. 28, in con 
at attraction, the revived comedy of ‘The 
Way _to ae p Him,” Peréa Nena, * The Balance of Com- 
fort, Iv Tiusb and’s Ghost.’ 

On lay, t. 24, and Saturd 
i comedy of “ Wives as th Were and 
“in which Mrs, Catherine clair will sus 
r of Miss Dorillon, previous to her departi 
, and Mrs. Wilkins will Inake her first appearance 
season; with Peréa Nena, “Grimshaw, Bagshaw, and 
iaw,”’ Mr.. Buckstone, and **S k Events." 

Box Office a daily from Ten till Five. Stage Manager, 
Mr. CHIPPENDALI 


[| 4 — A “SOL Ic TOR in the Midland 
4 oo trict he ding sppointments under Noblemen, has a 
VACANCY é t ED CLER AK. Address “J. D.’ 
-str ’ Strand * 
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Sept. 25, will be re- 
Maids a 





















ceil New Books, Magazines 2. for Cash, 
At Wa. Dawson and 8S ers, 74, Cannon-street, 


City, London,’ Established 1809. 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
q F. HOPE, 16, Great Marloorough-street, 
Ve Lon lon, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
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TNDER the head of “Free and Easy False- 
U hood,” the editor of the Lvening Star, referring 
to the observations upon the Stamp Returns in our 
last number, charges us with a deviation the 
truth in stating that “the penny papers do not 
figure in the table at all.” Now, conside ring that 
this statement immediately followed a table com 
piled from the Stamy p Reta, in which the 
papers were not included for a reas 
namely, that the figures could not bi 
any manner representing the influence and 
culation of these papers—we should have thought 
it impossible for any one, not blinded by stupidity 
or misled by malice, to fall into an error 
ing our meaning. No one, we should pres 
besides the tor of the Star, would ever 
dream of calling the Returns themselves (a docu- 
ment containing forty folio pages) a tab/e; 
if to put the matter be yond the possibility of a 
blunder, we expressly stated that the penny paper 
did use a certain number of stamps, but that this 
number was so insignificant in comp with 
their real circulation, that we had not thought 
it worth while to state it. Since, however, 
the editor of the Star is determined that the 
number of star ape shall be taken as a fair cri- 
terion of its influence, we beg to amend our table 
so far as to include the Morning and Evening 
Stars, correcting the figures in the return accord- 
ing to the admission from the Stamp Office 
that the stamps used by the Morning Star have 


been inaccurately attributed to the Morning 
News: 





» fr } 
}Trom 





penny 





r respect 
I 


ume, 









Evening 


} 
but, as 











son 








Total Number of ; 
Stamps issued in Reni ss 
r per issue 
S04. 
ing Star Sara 11,000 35 
ig Star 166,000 530 





In conelusion, editor of 


the Star, b 


let us hope that the 
plying such unparliamentary 
epithets as “f ’ will be careful to ascertain 
whether he himself is strictly within the 
of—we will not say veracity, bu shciagpamnea 


fore 





alsehood,’ 


Sir Georce Grey’s spe ech at the annual confe- 
rence of the Northern Association of Mechanics 
Institutes will be received with great interest 
throughout the country, touching, as it did, upon 
subjects of gnc ind vital interest. His testi- 
mony to the merits of the cheap press is frank, 
though sethioe z more than just : 


Before (said he) I advert to the c haracter of t 


be books which I think it is very desirable oh uld be in 


tI see ad 


these libraries, let me say a word on wha 
verted to many of those reports with re 
hewspapers. I see rather a regret expre 
newspapers form the principal attraction 
reading rooms. In_ sor i 





ne cases, 


even, if 











mber 4, | 


aph and } 


) would encourage 
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day—looking at the variety of information which they 
contain—looking at the ability with which they are 
written, in their descriptions of facts oceurring in all 
parts of the world—looking at the reviews of lite- 





rary works which we find in them—even if news 
papers were the only literary food presented in 
these reading rooms, I would still advocate the 
reading room be ng open, provided it was confined t 


newspapers, wh ch it is evidently not desirable it 


should be. But I would not withdraw the newspapers 
from those reading rooms, or attempt to divert men 
from the perusal of newspapers by excluding them 


from the room where other works are kept, because | 
believe that even from much valnable 
instruction and information may be gained, 
as they are conducted in the present day; 
newspapers of a good class 
ing, our 
including in that class many of those which are pub- 
li-hed at the cheap rate of a penny, which 
reaches my every morning at eight o'clock, 
containing the latest information and events occurring 
in Europe, in London, 
the evening before. These cheap 
ducted with great ability, and even they would be an 
admirable — ute for the debasing pleasures—if 
I es they can be called—which are afforded by 
the tavern and ‘the public-house. 


new spapers 
especially 
and | 
contain- 


as many of l ewsp2 ers now do—even 


one 


house 





and other distant places or 


papers are con- 


yleasur 


With Sir Grorer’s favourable opinion of the 
Oxford Middle-ciass Examinations we cannot so 


| heartily coincide. 


| respecting 


bounds } 


+} . 
hought almost necessary to separate the new 
from other books, and to have an apartment for the | 


newspapers and another for books, because news- 
papers diverted the people's attention from what was 
most useful and valuable. I think myself that, 
ing to the character of the newspaper: 


look- 


' .- 
rs of the present | That question is not so easy 


NDENT of the Times, dating from 
information 


still con- 


A CORRESP 
Valentia, supplies some important 
the Atlantic cable, which 
tinues to give none but the very faintest symptoms 
of elcctrie life. It order to 
ascertain whether the injury is near to the Irish 
shore, the end of the cable has been underrun 
for the distance of about three miles from 
Valentia Island, but that no fault was discovered 
up to that Experiment has, however, 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that the stoppage 
is within three hundred miles of the Irish e 
and there is but too much reason to believe that 
a point ecaler 70 statute 1 
from the Valentia end of the cable. at 
this point that the depth of the Atlantic suddenly 
shelves sub-oe anic X, cipice of consi- 
derable profundity; and if i » at this point that 
th » st 


appears that, in 


point. 
vast, 


it is at lated to be 2 


down a 


injury which the eable has 
declivity by r¢ 

ectricians of the company 
at work at Valenti 


sustained upon this 
weight 


ason of its own 





trying how tl 








remedy the mischief; and we underst 

the directors of the Atlantic Ti legraph n- 

pany even found it necessary to Ir 

the s s of the electricians of the Electric 

Te oY Company. We fear, howeve r.. that 
lances of again resuming a perfect means 
munication by means of the present cable 
it very remote, and that, even should th 





succeed in transmifti the ¢ 


‘very powerful batteries, the causes 


ne 





lave 


so far operated to the injuring « 
effect its total destructi mn, 
es correspondent says that “ 
, according to the experiments 
1 Mr. Varrey, that th 
ed the condt 1¢ ting wire in at least 
220 miles from the shor 


the cable must finally 
The Ti 

conclusive 
Professor shone SON an 
r has reac 
one pl ice, not 


itis perfectly 
I : 


wat th 
? 
less 


ess than 





and, as the currents received from Newfoundland 
vary from one two-hundredth to « one nine 
hundredth part of the strength they should be, it 





at the 
ture.’ 


to state ti 


ous na 


would be deceiving the 

fault is other than of the 
The sooner, therefore, the shareholders make up 
their minds to the loss of the cable, and the 
necessity for laying the better for their 


ultimate peace of mind. 


public 


most seri 
another 


THE al controversy continues to 

be waged with unabated vigour, and some of the 

boys themselves who have ventured into the dis- 
7 

the disy itants. 


of “ Londinensis’ 


irist’s Hospit 


pute are not the least lous Of 


that tl 


It appears le statements 
and * Ru 
at the 


a fair sat of the spirit which has been 


umbrage 


? 1 
lowing letter affor 


given great 








Sirn—Having read in the 7ines of t 7th inst 
letter signed by ‘“ Ruris Amans,”’ I to refure 
tha H cand u ssertions. int first pla 
he it he ar s old lfellows have er \ 





in health and intellect from the cl 


nf th se con- 
finement of the scho and from not being allowed to 
indulge in any athletic games. Now, we ask, as he is 


heard of football, and the 
? Of course he has; but 
at any of 
to answer. 


an old Blue, if he 
other games of the 
then, |! 


las 





1as he ever these games: 


Every body 


' 
| knows that in all public schools tl 


oppage occurs, it is p Sit ably caused by the | 





1ere is a set of boys 
never indulge in anv rongh games, and toady 
themselves into favour with the other bo means 
of well-stocked hampers sent by their kind friends at 
home; such an one we conjecture “ Ruris 

Any one passing through Newgate-str er, al 
any hour of the day, will see the fovt 


who 


vs bv 


imans.’ 
nost at 
being 


7) 
sails 


kicked about by scores of healthy Biues—an infal- 
lible sign of *‘ weak chests” that (?). Football has 
always been the standard game of the school, as the 
traditions handed down among the boys testify, 
and every boy of twoor three years’ standing can 
give the names of the heroes of his ward, and 


what each was renowned for—one for football, 
another for jumping, another for running, &e.; and 
we would challenge “ Ruris Amans” to walk through 
the playground and pick out a score of “ weak- 
chested ” And then, forsooth, this gentleman 
talks aboutthe “ weak intellects” of the boys; but 
he must not judge all by hisown standard. Let any- 
body ook overthe Univerzity lists for the last ten or 
twelve years, he will there find proofs of the “ weak 
of the Christ’s Hospitallers. But now we 
must attack ‘“‘ Ruris Amans;” and our first charge is 
—base ingratitude. It certainly is strange that he, 
who owes his education (at least as much as he ever 
got) and training to the governors of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, « can find it in his heart to catl them “ pig- 
headed :” he does not remember the labours they have 
undergone for our benefit, and money laid out for our 


boys. 
‘ 6 


intellects ” 


comfort. No, he forgets all these things; but, we 
ask him, can he or we, who are now enjoying their 
munificence, ever repay them? No, we know we 


cannot, but we not leave out the name of 
Edward VI., our Royal founder; if it had not been 
for him London w have lost one of its 
monuments, and we and hundreds of other English 
b ys our edue ation. J 
Lastly, with reference to the plan of 
school. Who we 


must 


uld noblest 





removing the 
to see the ancient m 

into warehouses ? 
tim mred recollections ? 
haps be delighted, of 
” would be one. His letter has 
f 


and we 


ild wish 
tery of Greyfriars turned 


nas- 
W here 
some 


would be ot -hon 


few 





would pe uber 
filled 
ynation, wish to have no fellow- 


apostate Blue, 


who has maliciously 
Christ’s Hospital. Unlike 
lov fictitious names, 


know we sign 





rts about 





h m, we | ive ho reason to omp 


nd are not ashamed to let the public 





ourselvyes,—True Blues and Dep. Grecians, 
HuGHEs. 
Cuares J. GRELBET. 
Ep. Bove tu. 
This is violent enough, it must be confessed, 
but neither very logical nor very true. Old 
siues will learn with astonishment that football 
is the standard game of the school ; for in truth it 
was only introduced, and that in a modified 


form, a very few years back. The game of foot- 
ball, as it now exists at Christ’s Hospital, would 
probably excite a smile among the Rugbzans. 
The question, “Who would wish to see the 


ancient monastery of Greyfriars turned into 
warehouses?” is simple enough. Why not by 
so doing the > ste Christ’s Hospital is to be 


ttus of 
ry it? or 
coW ho would not see 


us rather ask the question, 
he comparatively small ple ty 
rted into and | 

A correspondent signing himself “ An Old Go- 
vernor,”’ on the other hand, supports the state- 
ments of “ Londinensis,” and offers some whole- 
some advice to those young Hotspurs so eager to 
defend things as they are: 


imp oved t 


grounds conve fresh open fic 
) 


As an old Governor, having some knowledge of the 
hool, | am surprised at the 
? 


no less mod. st tone 


reckless boldness of 


layed 





id at the 









by their imputation All the senior boys of our 
school would do much better to watch and to seek 
the improvement of the moral tone of their com- 
panions, to establish the groundwork of a general 
school abhorrence of the charges vs tally 
| alluded to by ‘ Londinensis,” rather than by such 
sweeping denials to establish some of the very points 
they deny. I can say, such practices are in exist- 
ence in the school; that I have seen boys behaving 
ry ip 0} ¢ f : at nspicu Us 7 nne?r ; and 
thut the charge they bring, that nothing can be more 
scandalous ¢ : alse, becomes neit! ies y nor 





ss of “‘ senior scholars.” 


in genuous 





Tne Times 
its readers to a 
the press, and, after poir 
mistakable manner the particular organ to 


which public gratitude is mainly due, claimed 
‘for a great 


lately thought it to treat 
disquisiti ion upon the duties of 


ing out in un- 


necessary 





a very 


at metropolitan paper of the present 
or the services of such an organ to the 
nation, something mx n the vague and 


ventional admiration which is traditional in the 


day, and 


yre tha 





pul The writer then prot eeds to point out 
wherein the ciel conetivaee af ae English press 
resides. “The happy quality which distinguishes 


the English press is, , that its - f political pub- 
lications are news; papers in the strict and original 


meaning of the word. What the Lrench call 
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‘journalism’ has never taken root in this country. 
The word, indeed, contains the history of the 
French press, and solves the mystery of its 
sudden rise, its violent and dangerous career, 
and its final extinction by despotic power amid 
the apathy or applause of the people.” Now we 
should very much like to know in what particular 
manner, or under what particular circumstances, 
the French people ever applauded the violent sup- 
pression of their press ; but in the mean time it is 
curious to observe the revulsion of opinion which 
has taken place in the Times office itself with 
regard to French journalism. On the 27th of 
May 1851 Mr. Mowsray Morris was examined 
before the Committee of the House of Commons 


appointed to inquire into the working of newspaper | 
stamps ; and the following is a part of the evi- | 


dence which he gave upon that occasion: 

Chairman. —2016. You are connected with the 
Times newspaper, are you not ?—Yes, I am the mana- 
ger of it. 

2147. You gave an opinion upon the American 
press, and you stated that the leading articles of the 
American press were inferior to those in the English 
press ?—I think so. 

2148. Would you apply the same remark to the 


leading articles of the French press?—No; quite the | 


reverse. 

2149. Do you consider the leading articles of the 
French press superior to ours ?—IJ would say superior ; 
but, perhaps, in point of delicacy, I could hardly 
answer that. 

2150. What is your opinion of the leading articles 
of the French press ?—I think very highly of them. 


Such, then, was the opinion of the manager of 


the Times with regard to the French press in | escaped partly into loftiness, partly into depth, | 


comparison with the English. But those who 


to an Italian woman the darker tinge might only 
have made him the more interesting. Equally 
common and equally erroneous is the opinion 
that the ancient Egyptians were negroes, and I 
have seen an argument for negro emancipation 
founded on the mighty things which the ancient 
Egyptians achieved. But the ancient Egyptians 
were not of African race at all,—seem, indeed, to 
have been a Hindoo colony, though other elements 
in the course of long centuries might intermingle. 
Their religious ideas were, like those of the Hin- 
doos, inspired—their religious institutions, like 
theirs, moulded—by water. But mark the differ- 
ence. Instead of ten thousand anarchic streams, 
there was one grand monarchic stream, whose 
path was as uniform as it was beneficial. This 
uniformity the Egyptians indicated by the 
name which they gave to the majestic river. 
They called it the Mile. Some _ have 
supposed that the name meant the Stream 
falling from Heaven; others that it came 
from Nila, black; but Champollion confirms 
the statement of those who maintain that into 
the Egyptian form of the word Nile two other 








time, and the second signifying to ascend; so that 
the Nile was the regularly-increasing river, the 
| river overflowing at fixed periods. Three things 
were here conspicuous; intense unity, unexampled 
order, and oppressive monotony. And _ these 
| three things appeared in the Egyptian religion, 
| and in the entire Egyptian existence. Monotony 
| seeks refuge either in loftiness or in depth. 
| Persian monotony, the monotony of mountains, 


| 
| 
| 


| as the Persian’s religion testified. Arabian mo- 


words entered—the first signifying a determined | 


THE HEBREW. 

The word Hebrew signifies Transfluvianus, He 
that cometh from the other side, namely, of the 
river Euphrates, and is supposed to have been 
given to Abraham onhis arrival in Canaan. The 
word Palestine signifies the Land of the Emigrant. 
How prophetically symbolic are the names 
Hebrew and Palestine! They both indicate that 
not one man alone was to be a wandering Jew, 
but that every Jew was condemned to be more 
or less an exile and a pilgrim. Perpetually is 
the Israelite a man that cometh from the other 
side far far off, and every land that his foot 
toucheth is tohim the Land of the Emigrant, 
where he hath no continuing place of abode. 
His doom is tragical: let us weep over it. 


BUFO. 

The Latin word Bufo and the English word 
Toad both paint, but in what very different ways! 
Bufo is a bloated monster, whose aldermanic airs 
amuse us. Toad is a slimy crawling villain, 
whom we abhor. We should watch Bufo as 
rather a diverting fellow; Toad we drive from 
our sight. In the south people are more familiar 
| with creatures venomous or supposed to be 
venomous. The fear, hatred, and disgust that 
| shiver through northern veins at the sight of 
| these they do not experience. They are, more- 
| over, always more in the mood to see as a jest 
what seems one of Nature’s whims. Hence Bufo 
| the heavy coxcomb, puffing with his own im- 
j Rertenes, as contrasted with Toad the misan- 
| thrope, loathsome and gloomy. 


GELOION. 
The Geloion of the Greeks has been contrasted 








are acquainted with the facts of the case, and | notony, the monotony of the desert, bounded into | with the Ridiculum of the Romans. The contrast 


with the functions which the press exercises in 
France, will be as little disposed to agree with 
the unfair depreciation of to-day as with the ex- 
aggerated over-praise of seven years ago. 


Tue most remarkable article in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for the current month is that by 


in England.” 


loftiness alone, as Mahometanism still survives to 
| Prove. Egyptian monotony, the monotony of a 
|} sublime but solitary river, plunged to depths 
| which all after ages have tried in vain to fathom. 
| Yet, faithful to their Hindoo origin, puissant | with. 

| through the Hindoo imagination, the Egyptians | joyous, 


“salt ‘ ar vishe aby ted by monoton r on in i i i 
M. L. Davésiis DE Pontés, “On Social Reform | lavished on the abysses created by otony 4 | Yet even in its degeneracy it never quite was to 


prodigious fruitfulness of symbolism, inex- 


| plicable if we do not admit that India was Egypt’s 


Nothing (says this writer) can be more favourable | mother. 


to social progress than the progress of opinion, the | 
peaceful agitations which are the habitual exercise of | 


Among the reforms undertaken | there are good fellows and bad fellows, and this 


liberty in England. 
during the last twenty years under that energetic and 
salutary influence, there are three which merit special 
attention. One has obtained a success consecrated by 
several legislative acts; another rests upon a propa- 
ganda, more or less active; the third is the object of 
an experiment which is being carried out upon a grand 
scale in Ireland. The adoption of children destitute 
of any means of subsistence; the amelioration of the 
public health by the prohibition of intoxicating 
drinks, and attention to the sanitary condition of 
the dwellings of the poor ; and the foundation of a 
penitentiary system, ingenious enough to reconcile 
punishment with the moral cure of the guilty,—these 
are the charitable works to which the é/ite of English 
society have devoted themselves with an indefatigable | 
ardour, of which we would here explain the principal | 
results. from the schools in which they seek to com- 
plete the moral education of the poor to the prisons 
in which they seek to reform criminals. 

The writer then proceeds to enter very fully 
into the constitution and effects of industrial and 
reformatory schools, teetotal lodging-houses, 
Pentonville, Millbank, and the Irish prisons. 
The only fault in this article is, that the writer 
is rather too enthusiastic about the English 
system. For example, he is highly delighted with 
“the system of gymnastics” in vogue at Penton- 
ville-—to wit, the treadmill and the “ shot drill.” 


YESTERDAY witnessed the birth of a new member 
of the press, which seems likely to supply a desi- 
deratum—it is an organ to represent the fast- 
increasing art-science of photography. It is 
called the Photographic News, and seems to be con- 
ducted with great ability. Its purpose is to give | 
everything likely to be ofinterest or service to the | 
photographer. The contents of the first number are 
varied ; and among the most important may be 
specified a paper by M. A. Ciauper on the Ste- 
reomonoscope, a paper on the combined use of 
photography and the microscope, and the first in- 
stalment of a “ Photographic Dictionary.” There | 
is also a department of Photographic Notes and 
Queries, which is full of interesting matter. 


POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. 
THE NILE. 

Common enough is the opinion that Othello was 

black—though as a Moor he was only swarthy, 

and did not need to have anything, either in 

features or complexion, to repel a lady. Indeed, 





CHURL. 
In German kerl simply means a fellow. But 


you can indicate by means of ker! and any adjec- 
tive you choose to employ. From the German, 
through an Anglo-Saxon channel, we have the 
English churl, which expresses the utmost that 
we can imagine of disagreeable. But the Scotch 
carle, also from kerl, has nothing whatever disa- 
greeable about him. On the contrary, the word 
the oftenest associated with him is cuntie. In 
truth, churlishness is altogether an English pecu- 
liarity. We do not find its equivalent in any 
other language or nation. Not that the English 
in general are churls—far from it—but that the 
churl pure can be met with in England alone. The 
Scotchman may be often a very offensive person 
—churl he never is. There is both more of 
natural politeness and of natural joyousness in 
the Scotch than in the English. Yet the English 
contrive to seize a much larger amount of joy- | 
ousness than the Scotch, and they, and they only | 
in the world, reach the beauty and the grace of | 
the perfect gentleman. 
DOUR. 

From the Latin Durus comes the French Dur; 
from the French Dur comes the Scotch Dour. 
Both Durus and Dur bear a variety of meanings. 
Dour has grasped only one of the meanings, 
transfigured and exaggerated it. He who in its 
ugliest aspects and largest proportions manifests 
that pertinacity of purpose which the Scotch 
possess in an unexampled degree is unco dour; 
he is fiercely and inexorably obstinate. As the | 


| churlish are to be found only in England, so the | 


| is instructive; and the conclusion I draw from it 
jis, that the Roman had never any opulent 
| natural laughter in that tough stout breast of 
his. He could laugh at, but he could not laugh 
Geloion, originally signifying what was 
at last wore a very different meaning. 


| the Greek what Ridiculum was to the Roman, 
| since laughter for laughter’s sake was still the 
| predominant impulse. With the Roman, on the 
| contrary, the Ridiculum seems to have been from 
the beginning the ridiculous in the most unloving 
| and bitter sense thereof. His haughty egoism 
could sometimes relax into a smile—the smile in 
general of scorn and contempt; but the smile 
never broadened into the guffaw. One characte- 
ristic of Greek poetry is the rich laughter with 
which it overflows and shines, which is not found 
to the same extent in any other poetry, and which 
| is absent from Latin poetry altogether. From 
the mirthfulness of the nation, there would 
have been more of it in English poetry if Puri- 
tanism had not somewhat saddened our modern 
life. As the Roman could not laugh, so neither 


| could he weep. Your genuine egoist suffers when 


anything to which he has been passionately 
attached is torn away; but his only feeling then 
is, that as he is miserable you ought to be 
miserable too. Tears such as the Romans could 
shed are found in most abundance in their elegiac 
poetry; and this poetry is simply a shriek of 
selfishness, and calls forth in consequence little 
emotion. Then alone are we justified in uttering 
our sorrows, then alone does the utterance move, 
when through the eloquence of our grief bursts 
an overwhelming sympathy with others. We 
mourn because we are led through our own 


| bereavements, our own calamities, to dwell on the 
| cruel crowding tragedies of the world. 
| did the Roman mourn; he mourned more from 
| anger than from anguish; he mourned that mis- 


Not thus 


fortunes, afflictions, losses, dared to visit him 
equally with the slaves on whom he trampled. 
Perhaps for this reason did the Cross of Christ 
come upon the Roman with the conquering im- 


| dour are to be found only in Scotland. The dour | petuosity of an enormous surprise. He was van- 


| quished not by him who died on the Cross, but by 
sense. Their perversity is a fanaticism, their | the wail of lamentation and of pity that tore the 
selfishness a faith. You say that itis all bad | breast of the Hebrew women who were gathered 
temper, till you discover that it is far more fero- | round the Crucified. Nothing could teach the 
cious resolution. To bend or to soften the dour | Roman to laugh; but the Gospel enveloped the 
is impossible. The best thing to do with them is | globe with its transfigurements because it taught 
to set them to dour work. When the dour are | him to weep, gave him his first profound, human, 
compelled to live together there is keener, pro- | lavish tears. 
founder suffering from the conflict of hostile | 
wills than can ever arise from the combat of | 
hostile passions. The tragedy deepens if, as | /oion would seem to confirm the belief that the 
often happens, a gloomy theological element min- Romans could not laugh. When we utter Ridicu- 
gles with it. There is no loud voice of warring | um our lips grow thin and angular into a sneer: 
forces; but there is the low moan of maddened con- | when we utter Geloion we widen by that very 
centrated malignity, which knows that in tortur- | utterance our heartiest being into the outpouring 
ing others it is still more terribly torturing itself. | of a guffaw. 


are sullen, but they are not sullen in the English 


RIDICULUM. 
The sound of Ridiculum as compared with Ge- 
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CASTILE. 

Castile, or the land of castles, was first so 
called at the beginning of the ninth century, 
when every precipice crowned itself with a tower 
to resist the inroads of the Moors. The nature | 
of their country and their own nature made the | 
Spaniards great as a castellated people as long as 
a castellated life was chivalrous and grand. But 
just for that very reason they could not be citi- | 
zens, they could not be civilised ; and civilisation 
never has been, and never can be, the heritage of 
the Spaniards. Charles the Fifth gave them a 
transient national unity; but it was as Emperor 
of Germany, and not as King of Spain. 

HABIT, 

Is not Cabanis carrying ingenuity rather too 
far when he endeavours to show that the aptitude 
to imitate others results from the aptitude to 
imitate ourselves? Anadmirer of Cabanis, deve- 
loping the idea, has proclaimed habit and imita- 
tion to be identical. The very origin, however, 
of the word //abit contradicts the notion. LZabit 
comes from Habeo, to have and to hold. Yet 
how had? Through conquest. And how held ? 
Through pertinacious will. Cicero defines //alit 
as the constant and absolute perfection of mind 
or of body in any particular thing. But that 
perfection may be acquired either through the 
simple indulgence of an inclination, or by im- 
mense faculty united to immense resolve and in 


| the Still Friday of the Germans! 


pursuit of the divinest ideal. In neither case is | 
it necessary to consider imitation as a powerful | 
agent, or sometimes to introduce it at all. On| 
the other hand, it would be for the most part | 
absurd to describe the skill attained by imitation | 
asahabit. The monkey and the parrot can learn | 
much by imitation, but we do not speak of the 
monkey’s or the parrot’s habits. Altogether 
there is an ethical element in Habit which does | 
not belong to Imitation; and Imitation and Habit, 
so far from implying each other, are often in 
inverse proportions—habits being most noticeable | 
in him in whom imitation is least conspicuous, 
and the contrary. 
STILL FRIDAY. | 

How poor, commonplace, and meaningless is 
Good Friday, as commemorative of the Cruci- | 
fixion! How much more expressive and beautiful | 
There is said | 
to be in Germany a tradition, the truth of which 
the people, with a sublime superstition, do not 
venture to question, that on Good Friday the 
heaven is always clothed with gloomiest clouds, 
and that toward evening a deathly stillness 
prevails. Nature puts on her mourning garments 
in the presentment of woe; and then, when the 
hour of supreme agony arrives, she is too overcome 
by terror and by grief to utter the faintest moan— 
shecan only shrink intodepths, never before visited, 
of an awful silence. Kenneta Morency. 


TO C. E. B. 


O gentle heart that I have won, 

Till now, through all the shifting years 
Gone by, light-crowned, or dim with tears, 
I knew not earthly life’s pure bliss, 

Till thou, true heart, didst bring me this— 
Brought with thyself a bloom of love, 
Where, wrapped in folded leaves, did lie 
Sweet calm, sweet peace, a summer sky 
Over my life—a summer sea. 


A ship long driving ‘mid the driving hail, 
Wave-torn, with broken spars, rent sail, 

One flickering poop-light breasting the dark gale, 
Slid in a happy creek, where lilies broad 

Slept on the waves, where mosque and palm 
Bathed their high heads in sunny calm, 

Where rippled music as the prow crept on— 

So J, my wife, when thee | won! 


O gentle heart that I have won, 

Kind wife! methinks with thee beside 

Life’s withered paths grow green anew ; 
Bright fruitage hangs where boughs were bare, 
And from earth’s circling compass fair 

A hidden joy comes beating through. 


O wife, breathe of thy being into mine, 
Breathe somewhat of thyself in me— 
Strong faith, warm heart, pure mind, 
And make me that I wish to be. 


J.J. Brirron. 
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ADVENTURES IN INDIA. 

My Escape from the Mutinies of Oudh. By A |} 
Wounded Officer. London: Richard Bentley. | 
1858. 

Service and Adventures with the Khakee Ressalah; 
or Meerut Volunteer Horse, during the Muti- 
nies of 1857-8. By Rosurr Henry WALLACE | 
Duntor, B.C.S. London: Richard Bentley. 
1858. 

Tne work of the “Wounded Officer” is appa- 

rently a fiction constructed out of materials acces- | 

sible to all the world. The hero of the two well- | 
printed and prettily-bound volumes before us is 
one Philip Villars, an officer in the service of the 

Honourable East India Company. He begins at 

the beginning; for several chapters of the first | 

volume are filled with accounts of his family, his 

school adventures, and his feuds with an elder 

brother, who throughout the whole story plays 

the part of the black sheep of the family. By- 

the-by, we suppose that the fact that elder | 
brothers always are the black sheep is due 
to the circumstance that it is generally 
younger brothers who write books. Be that 
as it may, Philip, after being a sad pickle at 
school, gets acommission in the Indian army. and 
sails forthwith. Many chapters are then filled 
with the overland journey, in which there is the 
usual complement of “grifs,” the irascible major 
who is the butt of everybody, the no less irascible 
aunt with the two pretty nieces, and all the other 
stock figures which are inseparable from a semi- 
comic account of the overland route, from that of 

Albert Smith downwards. Then come sketches of 

life in Calcutta, and all the familiar pictures of 

Indian life; active service against the Sikhs, 

Sobraon, Aliwal, and Ferozepore; an arm ampu- 

tated; return home for three years’ leave, to pose 

in the character of hero; a love affair with the 
charming daughter of a rich and vulgar coal- 
owner, who sternly refuses his consent; return to 

India in despair; outbreak of mutiny ; escape of 

hero, and arrival in a place of safety after moving 

accidents by flood and field; finally, return to 

England and marriage to the lady of his heart. 

Such is the outline of this story of “a Wounded 

Officer.” It adds nothing to our knowledge of 

the Indian mutinies, but as a very pleasant and 

readable book deserves, and will obtain, popu- 
larity. 

The following description of the outbreak of 
the mutiny is excellent, albeit only a piece of 
imaginative painting. It should be mentioned 
that the “ Wounded Officer's” regiment was the 
75th Native Infantry, a corps which to Indian 
romancers must play the same part as the 100th 
of the Queen’s service used formerly to do: 

As I passed through the centre street of the lines 
I heard rather a heavy firing; and the ping of more 
than one bullet overhead said something unusual 
was occurring. Still I galloped on uutil clear of the 





lines: when before me in uniform, and scattered over 
the parade-ground, were the Sepoys, occupied in 
shooting at and bayoneting their officers. Behind 
and around were bundred of yelling fanatics thirsting 
for my blood, their arms red with that of my brother 
officers: here, as I galloped wildly about, not knowing 
which way to turn, I came upon the body of the 
Colonel, lying hacked and stiff near the carcass of 
his charger. Around, sometimes sinzly and at another 


ina little heap of three, lay mangled other officers, 
their faces now pale in death. 
turned my horse; and seeing a figure, something like 
an officer, riding hard far away to the right, [ en- 
deavoured 
| © Fly, fly to the right,” said a Sepoy of the grena- 
dier company, placing his musket clcse to my back. 
* Why?” 
was friendly, and slightly checking my horse as I 
spoke. 
must kill you.” 
and make his murdering comrades think he was in- 
tent upon taking my life, he fired his musket close 
behind me. 
hearing the report of his musket, imagined that he 
had missed his aim, having found the temptation too 
| much for him, 
horse’s side, I saw that the fired musket was to with- 
draw the suspicion of Lis comrades 
shots sent after me by the maddened men. 
think intentionally aimed low, for as I passed within 
but two yards, to have hit me would have been easy. | 
Now, as I got near the sergeant’s bungalow, did one 
fellow try to seize my horse’s rein, and in another 
moment was trampled under foot; the brave old 
Arab clearing the would-be murderer with a bound. 


A volley in my face 


to overtake him. “ Bagh, bagb, dina.” 


I asked, seeing by the man’s face that he 
“Bagh dina,” again said the man—‘ or I 
And as if to hasten my departure, 


One hurried look I took at the man, and, 


But catching his eye, as I pressed my 


Many were the 
Some I 


sang, bang, came a couple of shots from an outhouse ; 


and | was nearly surrounded by a party of men, their 
| hands and clothes stained red with the blood of some 
of the sergeant’s family, who had refused to go with 
the ladies to 
my revolver, and as I fired duwn fell, writhing in 
agony, the Iavildar-major. 
men with him, and I passed beyond their reach. 
* Help me!” 
and drawing the reiu slightly, I looked towards the 
spot from whence it came. 
behind some sticks, rushed Morris, and simply saying 


Lucknow. Dropping the reins, 1 drew 
Another shot at the few 
said a voice I knew to be the Major's; 
The next instant, from 


‘ gallop,” he seized the stirrup, and kept up with my 


horse's hand gallop. A few random shots were sent at 
us by the party returning from the now burning bunga- 
low, and we were clear. It was no time for speaking or 
being tired, and for four miles did Morris keep up with 
thecantering horse; thendismounting, Itovk his place, 
and with Morris in the saddle did the gallant animal 
pursue his way onwards. No 
changed. 
was danger in one moment’s delav, 
ted, I fell; and then the rein was tightened. 
and feverish, we withdrew from the open plain; and, 
| under the shadow of some date trees, the old 
and ourselves drank deeply from the small stream 
| near. 


word had been ex- 
Hot and tired though we were, still there 
At last, exhaus- 
Tired 


Arab 


The scene of the final return home may be 


quoted as a proof that “ A Wounded Officer” is 
gifted with no ordinary powers of pathos :— 


Nearer and neaier we came to the ducks; and now, 





as we steamed slowly in between the huge vessels, 
could the dear happy faces of England’s daughters be 
made out. Now, as we came nearly broadside on to 
the pier, would one of the many waiting on that shore 
dressed in deep mourning wave a handkerchief, and 
the waver be recognised by some heavily-whiskered, 
one-legged man on board as his mother. ‘“ That’s my 
sister, 1 am sure,” would a fair young widow say, as 
she pointed to some girl not unlike herself, dressed in 
sable garb, on shore. It was a heart-rending sight— 
those poor widows, and once strong men, now 
earnestly gazing with tear-brimming eyes on the 
groups on shore; and great indeed was the rush when 
a narrow bridge allowed of the long-looked-for meet~ 
ing. I had with Morris been sitting on the paddle- 
box gazing most anxiously. From among the groups 
of ladies dressed in black, I had hoped to have seen 
Amy and Ella; and now as the ship was mocered to 
the wharf I felt my heart sink within me, as neither 
of the faces I longed for made their appearance, 
From at first supposing that Amy was ill and unable 
to come, I at leugth was led to think there might 
have been mistake in the preparations 
they had made for coming, and hence their non-ap- 
pearance. Morris and myself bad Jong since packed, 
leaving our trunks to find their way to the Custom- 
house; and, as long before the ship was moored he 
had discovered Mrs. Morris, we resolyed to quit for 
Radley’s together. 

“ Come along,” said Morris to me, as he stepped 
across the narrow planks, and was immediately 
hugged and balf smothered with kisses by his good, 
kind mother. Whilst this scene was going op, 1 had 
turned a little to the right, and was in the act of 
going away, calling out to Morris that 1 would be at 
Radley's, when from the crowd pushed a fine tall girl, 
and in her question, “ Is that you, Philip?” I recog- 
nised my sister Ella. 

“Oh Ella, dear!” I said, giving her my arm, and 
dragging her off towards Radley’s ; ‘‘ where is Amy *% 
She promised to meet me, and I am so disappointed. 
I have been straining my eyes for you both.” 

“*T did not know you, dearest,” said Ella, sobbing ; 
“ vou are so altered, and look so ill. When I heard 
your voice, I saw it was you. But Amy thought to 
meet you on the pier before so many people might be 


some 


; too much for both of you, so she asked me to go alone, 


and bring you to Radley’s, where we arrived last 
night.” 

“You dear Ella! howis Amy?” I asked, feeling 
that it was better, perhaps, after all, for our first 
meeting to be in private. 

“Oh, very well, and like us all overjoyed to get 
you back again, and like us all pretty determined 
that you don't go away again. But here we are;” 
and we entered the hall of the house where Amy was. 

Ella left me to goto her room ; and as | opened the 
sitting-room door, there stood before me the tall, 
handsome Amy. One long sob, with an exclamation, 
“Thank God, that he has allowed you to return!” 
and the true-hearted, loving woman sunk upon my 
bosom. I was too weak to support Amy; and, placing 
her on the sofa, remained for some time in silence 
gazing on that fair forehead and the pearl-drops as 
they clustered on her long eyelashes. 

‘Oh, how il! vou look, my own dearest one!” said 
Amy, in auswer to my numerous questions regarding 
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herself. ‘Oh! why did I ever consent to your re- 
turning to India! It has killed you, my Philip, my 
learest, bravest soldier ! ” 


Mr. Dunlop’s 
tical origin, and of a more 
Although a member of the ¢ 
exciting service with the 


volume is a work of a more prac- 
practical tendency. 
} 


‘ivil Service, he has 





seen much and very 
Meernt Volunteer Horse. At the time of the 
outbreak he was sporting in the Himalaya; but 


stened southward, de- 
1 purpose ” that skill 


on hearing the news he ha 
termined to put “ to practica 
in rifle-shooting which long practice as an Indian 
hunter had given him. In tracing the 
the mutiny Mr. Dunlop presents quite a new view 
of the transmission of cakes, or “ 

ment,” about which so much has been said: 


Chupatty move- 


are transmission of such little cakes from one dis- 
trict to another is supposed by the Hindo 


the removal of « pidemic dise When cholera br 


s to effect 


} 








out in this division, the villagers frequently attached 
the disease, as they fancied, by some ceremonies to a 
buffalo, and drove it across the oe or into 
some other village. This latter cour frequently 

ghting between the » vill agers. It was also 








caused fi 
found that a similar trans: 


f cakes had t 





ion oO “nN 
place on a former occasion, when a murrain atta 1 
the cattle of the districts borderi ig Oude, and 
disease was supposed to be stayed as soon as the said 


akes reached the holy fanes of Hurdwar. The ag 

tation was fostered, and false rumours founded thereon, 
prejudicial to Government, were almost invariably 
propagated by Mussulmans, while the transmission 
of a cake is a purely Hindoo practice. The shape 





and size of the cakes was that of the common Brah- 
min * Pooree.” The excitement at the time among 
the Se POys and the occurrence afterwards of the 
mutiny, has led many to connect this cake distribu- 
tion with our disturbances, but without any sufficient 
grou ds for so dk ing. It is pr ybable that if any 
connexion existed it was accidental, and the relation- 


ship acknowledged by either designing or ignorant 
persons was consequent upon the distribution, and 
did not cause or precede it. Those, indeed, who have 
attempted to explain the ** Chupatee movement,” as it 
is called, to be a sort of * fier signal for a 
united rising, appear to have succeeded in proving 
little by their own ones if Its real origin was doubt- 
less a superstitious attempt to 


y cross 





prevent any return of 
the fearful visitation of epidemic cholera which devas- 
tated the North-West Provinces the year before, and 
still lingered in scattered spots. 


On arriving at Meerut, Mr. Dunlop was mainly 
instrumental in organising “ the Kake e Ressalah” 
or Meerut Volunteer Horse, a corps which did 
most admirable and effectual service in protect- 
ing the station and in keeping up a communica 
tion between that and other parts of the country. 
Of its constitution and efficiency he gives the fol- 
lowing very interesting account: 

Few of those who so gallantly volunteered for 
life of peril and adventure, in lieu of patient anticipa- 
tion while awaiting the issue of the struggle at Delhi, 
had any military experience to assist them, and their 
drill had to be commenced; but they possessed the 
hereditary courage of their race; they could all ride; 
many of them were sportsmen, some of them crack 
shots, and admirable swordsmen. Made of such ma- 
terial, 
most distracted portions of the district in the height 
of the revolt ?—that they fearlessly faced, with the 
support of two little mountain train guns, manned by 
native artillerymen of doubtful loyalty, forty native 
Nujeebs, and forty of the Rifle regiment, the assem- 
bled hordes of one of the most enterprising leaders 
this rebellion has produced, and, with little or no loss 
to themselves, routed and destroyed in hundreds the 
same class of men as those whose unbridled villany 
produced such mischief in the station on the night 
following the outbreak ?—that, maddened by the 
insults and massacres inflicted on their own relations, 
on their own brothers and sisters, they executed, if 
let loose on a rebel village, a vengeance which made 
it a terror and a fear to the country around ? 





Some sketches of the principal officers and 
troops in the corps serve to give an excellent idea 
of what materials it was composed: 


Of the civilians composing the corps, one of the most | 


conspicuous, though but a trooper in the Reesalah, 
held the rank of Civil and Sessions Judge of one of 
our most important districts. He much resembled 
Albert Smith’s Mr. Ledbury, but aged and expe- 
rienced, with a high forehead, spectacles, patriarchal 
beard, and a good-natured gentleness of temper. <A 
known reluctance to punish had characterised him in 
former official life; 
mutinies and the habit which makes a second nature 
may be judged of by a scene which occurred in one 
of our expeditions. While the Khakees dismounted 
were forcing their way into a village of rebel Goojurs, 
one of the latter, who on the first alarm of an atrack 
had failed in reaching the village, was found perched 
high up ona neighbouring tree, and telegraphing to 
a distant Goojur township for assistance, we being 
already opposed to four or five times our owa num- 


origin Oj 


\ 
| bers. 


| even caused him, 


is it to be wondered at that they traversed the | 


but the hardening effects of the | 


| he had rashly called for: 
| in the extreme. 


The short carbines of the volunteer troopers 
failed once or twice in taking effect on the signaller, | 
who, on finding his position and employment ob- | 
served, commenced a tirade of the foulest vernacular 

abuse ayainst his assailants. ‘I will soon stop that | 
noise, my friend,” mildly remarked Mr. , and at 
the same time quietly raising his rifle, a ball from its 








unerring groove whistled through the body of the 

Goojur, who fell with a leaden sound from the tree- 

top. S—— again, another of our own subdivision, an | 
-Deputy Commissioner of the Punjab, and late | 


Magistrate of Boolundshehur, but at that time, 
though an exiled potentate, as merry as a cricket, 
made light of all his misfortunes, and would often 
relieve the monotony of our weary long night 
marches by a cantato recitative of ‘* The Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter.” ‘This was chiefly amusing from the utter 
defiance of time and tune with which the subject was 
treated, and the solemn respect with which it was 
listened to by the long-bearded Sikhs of our escort. | 
M——, his assistant, was a cool, high-spirited young 

who retained even in India a profound esteem 
for High Church formula and doctrine, who accepted 
his official position as a simple matter of course, and 
took to fighting in the grade of a trooper when the 
mutinies broke out, as an ordinary step in “natur.” 


' 

We had a right good representation of the fox- |! 
hunters of E 
\ 





fellow, 





gland, in the Joint Magistrate of 
{eerut, commonly called “ the Squire,” whose Mel- 
tonian equipment and easy seat on horseback stood 
him in good stead during our dours. A khakee mess 
was soon got up, which did much to render our anxious 
lives more comfortable. Our manner and counte- 
nance, when news arrived, were of course closely 
scanned by our Mussulman table-servants, whose | 
opinions as to the advisability, or otherwise, of 
quitting our service, would naturally be regulated by 
the way in which we prospered under our dangers. 
I have known a dispatch, the disasters recorded in 
which quite prostrated one old officer, picked up and 


read out aloud by a youngster, amidst shouts of ap- 
plause from the members of the mess, every fresh 


loss calling for a renewed cheer, in the fierce determi- 
nation not to Jet the native attendants at least chuckle | 
over our depression. A burst of laughter followed the 
speech of the reader, who, in allusion to the claret- 
mug circulating round the table, exclaimed, “ Well, 
my lads, when the worst comes to the worst, we will | 
finish with a mug of laudanum.” 

Although most of the civilians displayed no 
lack of that sterling English courage which we 
are proud to consider the characteristic of our 
race, the possession of this virtue was by no means 
universal ; as witness the adventures of Barkis, 
who, unlike his namesake in ‘* David Copper- 
field,” proved to be very far from “ willing.” 

One redoubtable warrior of the former class, a Mr. 
Barkis, whose portly figure and dignified deportment 
had long secured him a position as distinguished as 
that of Mr. Turvydrop in the far-off regions of his 
ancestors, was led by the combined iufluence of 
patriotism and other exciting stimulants rashly to 
nrol himself in the devoted band of intramural 
volunteers. His enthusiasm in his novel position, 
and the wholesome excitements above alluded to, 
with a vaguely indefinite allocu- 
tion, but a stern and decisive manner, to demand the 
“post of danger.” This post not being brought to 
him, may perhaps have been the cause of the re- 
markable variation in his opinion, which took place 
the same evening, as to the accuracy of the old Hora- 


tian adage, Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. The 
exciting scenes of the period bad probably brought { 


the nervous system of Mr. Barkis into an abnormal 

und irritable condition. At the evening parade a 

musket-shot, and the sharp ping of a br ullet (a very 

ordinary sound at that time, owing to the frequent 

advent of marauding Goojurs into cantonments) was | 
followed by a sudden vacancy in the ranks, and the 
subsidence in comatose helplessness of Mr. Barkis, 
his immediate removal to the hospital ward, and a 
careful superticial examination by the surgeon en- 
This was a tedious operation, owing to the 
extent of surface tobe exammed; but, as no wound 
could be discovered, the subdued and sensitive Mr. 
Barkis was declared “ fit for service,” and ordered 
out that very night on picket duty. As the guard 


sued. 


filed out through the gate, Mr. Barkis declared that 
he had volunteered for service inside the Dum 


Dumma, and looked on their present expedition as | 
rash and objectionable. Some ominous allusion on the 
part of the officer in command to corporal punish- 
ment and military execution led the unwilling Mr. 
Barkis to that post which in an ungnarded moment 
the result was melancholy 
Anxiety has been known to at- 
tenuate with marvellous rapidity the most robust 
frame; but seldom has the malady known by phy- 
sicians as timor irrationalis produced a more complete | 
absorption, or rather abstraction, of the whole cor- | 
poreal system, than in the present instance. When | 
the relief went out, a musket and bayonet were found | 
at the sentry-post, but no trace of Mr. Barkis could | 
be discovered, and the authorities, perhaps wisely, 
did not institute any commission to investigate the | 
phenomenon of his dis sappearance; like Sam Weller’s 
celebrated s ausage-maker, ‘he never was a heerd on 
arterwards. 





| themselves which the Hindoos have not, 
| inquiries since the 


| pagators of the 


| ap 


| and calle 


| is, or was on the 1st of May, the 


| correspondents,” 


| secondary matter, China and the Chinese 


With an extract as to the cause ont origin of 
the mutiny, and Mr. Dunlop’s opinions upon 
the future policy of the Government, we take 
leave of his elegant and interesting little 
volume : 

A conquered nation naturally discusses the chances 
of independence : and the Mussulmans of India, born 
to intrigue, and possessing an wu! rity of action among 
have con- 
stantly been engaged in plotting our destruction. All 
disturbances tend to prove that 
the fomenters of this mutiny, the inventors and pro- 
falsehoods regarding the greasing of 
new cartridges with cow’s and pig’s fat, and 
bone dust with flour in bazars, were Mus- 
The following facts will prove that, 








our 
mixing 
sulmans. 


| though the exact locality of the first outbreak was 


not arranged, though the train took light unex- 
pectedly, a mutiny of the army, and a Mussulman 
| rebellion, were planned and fully expected. In the 


service of the Begum Sombre at Sirdhanah were seve- 
ral foreigners—French, Italians, and Germans. They 
ar to assimilate more readily with the people of 
the country they inhabit than Englishmen, and most 
of them had half-caste families at Sirdhanah. These 
ants are Roman Catholic Christians, whose 
interests, being identical with our own, have often 
Z yeen found useful in subordinate police posts. One 
of these, Francois Sisten, was, before the mutiny, 
Thaned ir, or Police Inspector, at Sectapore, in Oude, 
He had got three months’ leave, to see his 
family in Meerut and some friends in Saharunpore, 
1 on the joint-magistrate of that place, Mr. 
R. Edwardes, to pay his respects. Ile was sitting 
native fashion in an ante-room of Mr. Edwardes’s 
house, with other police emp/oyés, when a Mussulman 
Tehsildar of the Bijnour cistrict entered the room. 
Sisten «a3 dressed, as usual, in clothes; he 
buttoned his muzaie (a sort of jacket) on the left 
breast, as Mussulmans do, the Hindous buttoning it 
on the right. He appeared, in fact, a Mussul- 
man; and, as the Tehsildar glanced at him, he in- 
quired what service he held, and where, Sisten 
replied, he was a Thanadar on leave from Oude. 
“What news from Oude?” said the T Tehsil lar; “Show 
does the work progress, brother?” “If we have 
work in Oude, your Highness will know it well,” re- 
plied Sisten, who inherited a good deal of Hindoo- 
ot e suspicion, and made the Tehsildar thus think 
him notignorant but cautious. The triflimy mutinies at 
Jarrackpore, as they were then thought, had com- 
menced. ‘Depend upon it, we will succeed this 
time,” said the 'T ehsildar; ‘* the direction of the busi- 
ness is in able bands.” Now that Telbsildar was the 
Nawab Ahmad Oollah Khan of Nugeenah, nephew 
of the Nawab Mahmood Khan of Nujeebabad, and 
leader of the rebels 
in Bijnour; but had Sisten reported, as he himself 
says, such a conversation as a matter of importance, 
he would at that time bave been laughed at as an 
alarmist. . . . trust the insight this revolt 
will give our English friends into the weak and 
childish, but cruel and treacherous, native character, 
may prevent the mistake of legislating fur them for 
the present at least as our equals. It is not conver- 
sion to Christianity and education of the first gene- 






descend 


came 


ballve 


to be 


| ration alone which can raise the Hindoostani to a par 


with the Anglo-Saxon. Whatever fireside philan- 


| thropists may assert, the traths of metaphysics and 


physiology are verified in the case of the Asiatic. 
We can impart ennobling qualities to races by gene- 
rations of culture, as we impart hereditary excel- 
lences by instruction to our aids of the lower animal 
creation. The murders of English women and chil- 
dren do not, it is to be hoped, require to be attended 
by mutilation to excite the indignation of English- 
men. 

This volume is illustrated by some rudely 
executed, but very graphic and characteristic, 
sketches of the native soldiery, which form 
no slight addition to its value and interest. 








CHINA. 
“ From the Times.” By G. 
Cooke. London: G. Routledge 


China in 1857-1858: 
WINGROVE 
and Co. 

Tue author of these letters has won for himself 

the reputation both of a quick, minute, shrewd, 

and sensible observer of men and things, and of a 

writer whose style is easy, prompt, spruce, lively, 

and graphic. In this, as in their other “ special 
we congratulate the Times on 
having made so happy and judicious a choice. 

The chief object of inquiry entrusted to Mr. 


| Cooke was the Chinese expedition lately sent 


from this country, with its operations along the 
coast of China; and necessarily too, though a 
same 
in for a share of the correspondent’s attention. 
Ou perusal, we find that this “narrative of per- 
sonal experience” (as the author appropriately 


| speaks of these letters) embraces his observations 
during a sojourn in China oe of exactly nine 
months, extending from May 2 
ruary 22, 


, 1857, to Feb- 
858,—that is, down to "the capture and 
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occupation of Canton. It appears, also, that the 
principal points from which the author took his 
observations of that country and its marvellous 


people were Hongkong, Macao, Canton, Amoy, | 


Chusan, and Shanghai, inclusive of a hurried 
land-trip from the latter port to Ningpo 
Hang-chow, “passing 400 miles of country not 
often before traversed.” 

The volume before us fully shows how Mr. C., 
during his sojourns and journeys, made diligent 
use both of eyes and ears; wisely drawing all the 
information he could from foreign residents, whose 
readiness to afford assistance he politely acknow 
ledges, especially the aid of those gentlemen who 
were au fuit at the language, ignorance of which 
must form a serious drawback to any “special 
correspondent ” in China, 

In analysing this collection of letters, the topics 
fall principally under three heads.—First: The 
pages of this neat book (the frontispiece of which, 


v ta 


| at the crisis of the Sepoy rebe 
| writer himself ran off to the north of 


than at first we 
ribute to so felic 


and perhaps ill-nature, 
have been disposed to att 
correspondent. 

In the three autumnal months of last year— 
August, September, | 
measures against Canton were postponed, in 
sequence of Lord Elgin’s runa i 


‘itous a 





and Octeber—when 


our letter- 
Hongkong 


to “go and study certain commercial questions at 





| the four ports while ee were yet open to the 


we confess, is not graced by the portrait of the | 


monster Yeh)are chiefly occupied with thecopious 


and entertaining narratives of an eye-witness of | 
the initiative operations of the expedition, that has | 


at last resulted* in breaking the soporific spell 
under which China has long lain, in the belief the ut 
beside her there is no country under heaven “worth 
a rush.” Thestory of that expedition, as here given, 
terminates with the taking of Canton, when the 
foreign ambassadors of Britain, France, America, 
and Russia, with 
northwards towards Peking. 
the author has done his 


In telling his story, 
work well; 





English.” Ln route he touched at Am vy ; but, while 
he owns that “at Amoy commerce is winning its 


way and the operations are increasing,” he says, 
as in a fretful temper, what we are sure the 
foreign residents there will not thank him for: 


‘One day is abundance at Amoy. I was glad 
to get on board again, and to find myself 
steaming out of harbour before sundown.” 


Our informant did not even take a look at Fuh- 
chow (mispronounced by him, as by almost 
every other traveller, Foo-chow). According 
to his testimony Fuh-chow “is of importance 
to us as a tea port;” and if he had visited it for 
a day, he would have seen that it is the mighty 


| capital of a province teeming with the most in- 


. . } 
their respective fleets, moved | 


and, if | 


we had the space, there are passages in it fraught | 


with striking and startling descriptions, with 
which we might be strongly tempted to treat those 
who may not have perused the volume. Wemay 
allude, for instance, to his picture of the arrival 
of the fleet and forces at Hongkong; the battle 
of Fat-shan, or “the most desperate cutting-out 
affair that has happened in these waters;” the 
occupation of Honan island; the assault and 
holding of Canton; “the capture of a Chinese 
Lieutenant-Governor, of the Tartar General, 
reasury, fifty-two boxes of dollars and sixty- 
eight packages . lastly, of the great 
Yeh himself.” Then the au thor rambles through 
Canton city, with his visits to the execution 
ground, and to the worse than hellish prisons 
hard by. It must here suffice just to name these 
special subjects, in letters whose intrinsic merit 
has obtained for them universal popularity 
Secondly: With advantages such as 
enjoyed by the writer of the book now 
review, it was not le, and, although we know 
nothing of him personally, yet judging solely 
from these letters, it was not in his nature, to 
overlook passing opportunities for studying th: 
commercial and political relations between 
“Flowery Land” and the West. 
throughout the correspondence, 
sequence, we fall in wi 
marked with point and 


of sycee, and 


those 


possil 
poss 


Accordingly, 
though not in 
th interesting discussions, 
sagacity, on topics such 
as the proper foreign policy towards China; the 
attitude of Russia towards China; the mar- 
vellous want of competent interpreters of the 
Chinese language in the British service; reasons 
for the unsatisfactory state of British import and 
export trades along the coast, &e. That rv 
questio, the opium trade, is judiciously sifted by 
Mr. Cooke; and as our own view, after long and 
anxious study of the subject on the spot, en- 
tirely agrees with his, we have no scruple in 
quoting the following remarks of the author: 


rata 


There may be some few readers in England who 
may be willing to hear the question stated as I have 
endeavoured to state it—without the prejudices either 
of a missionary ora merchant. ... Itis not fairina 
public writer, in discussing the question of the opium 
trade, toignore these import: ant and notorious facts— 
that opium is most extensive ly grow nin China, at a 
price very far below that which is paid for the Indian 
opium; and that it is smoked openly by mandarins 
at the court, and by judges onthe bench. . . . . 
I am not an advocate for opium smuggling; but I am 
@ strenuous advocate for 


truth, so far as we can obtain it. 


At length we come to the third and last set 
under which we have grouped the investiga- 
tions of the Times’ Correspondent—China and 
the Chinese. In his annotations 
we cheerfully recognise the same 
description, and honestly acknowledge its general 
accuracy. But, to be fair to all parties, we are 


the | 


giving the public the whole | Reg on 
} on China to deny that the Chi 


{ places you see hab’t 


under | 


for taking notes of 


on this score | th 
t 


telligent and enterprising natives of China. Yet, 
‘upon the authority of a man who knows the 
country well,” he gives forth with undue haste 
that, “when a new treaty shall have given us 
freedom to trade along the whole of the 
Foo-chow will probably go out of existence as a 
commercial port.” 


coast, 


Now, while he was upon the mere seaboard of | 


should ! 


China, where he could have seen little of the real 
national character, we should have given him 
credit for wisdom enough to abstain from any 
elaborate essay upon it. But, after his visit in 
person to the Chinese towns and cities above | 
r . - pe 

named, what could have induced him to come 





away with an impression such as what he giv 
in his pref 
Much has 


polit 


‘ace ? 
been said and writte 
ness. There is no nation 


naliy so little of 





peasant has no notion of courtesy. He 
a salutation in passing. He never 

ay, or even deflects from his stra 
look ‘ing to see w hether you will get out of his ay. | The 
talics are our own. } 

A Chinaman, hearing of the disapp pintmen 
of this foreign visitor, might naturally inquire: 





Pray, Elder-born, tell me wh it did youe 
of Chinese politeness ? Who taught you to 
expect so much ? What opportunities had you 


courtesy among my 
men ? Or, if you speak only of their treatment 
of you, was that marked with civility than 
a Chinaman would meet with in the streets of 
London, or a Mongol, a Japanese, a New Zea 
lander in half-disguise ? Sut, to cut the matter 
short, is not that opinion you give 


country- 


less 


of the want of 
politeness amongst my fellow-countrymen quite 
inconsistent with the summary of your own sh 
trip into the interior of our Middle Empire? For, 
at the conclusion of that tour, you say: 

alter 
have 


On the 10th of August, we arrived at Ningpo, 
much excitement and great enjoyment. We 
passed 400 miles of country not often before traversed. 
We have entered four first cl: two of 
them unknown to European travellers), many second- 


iss Chinese cities 





class cities which, in otber countries, might be classed 
as first, and innumerable towns and _ villages 
Throughout the whole of our journey we have 
ceived from ro Chinese an uncivil word or insulting 
eesture. No mischievous urchin has thrown stones 
down upon us from any one of the hundred bridge 
we passed through. No one stopped us, and no one 


waylaid us. 


After this, how can Mr. Cooke say that the 


Chinese have no notion of courtesy ? 
To come to another more serious question, long 
discussed, differently handled, but by Mr. Cook 


decided against the Chinese; we mean the charge 
of child-murder. Hear what he says: 

It has become rather a fashion with modern writers 
ar idicte i to 


yese are 


| infanticide. Iam sorry that my experience does not 
corroborate this view. — ‘ 

Therefore, all readers of this collection of 

| letters are left to deduce the opinion that 

Chinese people are given to child- killing 


clever hand in 


bound to s: ay that some of the serious conclusions | 


on Chinese character, &c., to which Mr. C. has 
brought himself, show more haste, ill-judgment, 


* We carnestly wish it may be permanent, but we have | 


our fears. 


But, reader, observe; at the longest Mr. (¢ 

was only nine months occupied in his “corres- 
pondence” mission, and he spent but a third of 
that time among the real “Chinese as they are,” 
though without any acquaintance whatever with 
the language. Nevertheless, he here speaks of the 
view he entertains on this painful subject, as 


| having been formed from “experience,” opposed to 





ort | 











that of “modern writers on China.” Of these 
“ modern writers” we have before us three, not 
named by Mr. C., but suggested on inquiry. We 
have an Ameriean, S. W. V ims, LL.D., 
author of * The Middle Kingdo f pwards 
of twenty years a resident in China, and now 
attached to the American Embassy there as 
Chinese Secretary nent to Mr. 4 oke’s the 
most recent work pal lished i ind is “ Life 


in China,” by the Rev. W. ¢ M Ine, for fifteen 
years missionary among the C st and at 
Hongkong there is a weekly newspaper, the 








China Mail, established for irs, and 





conduc ste d under the most le and talented 
editorship. We might name others. But take 
these as the most recent writers on China, 


about this 
sidence, 


find 
g¢ and 


and what do we 
charge? Their lo 


them say 
continuous re 











their thorough acquaintan e with the language, 
their travels into different parts of the country, 
and, besides, their having made this matter a 
subject of special inquiry, certainly « » them 
to a hearing, as much as that of an server of 
nine months’ experience; but, to apply Mr. C.’s 
words, “it is the fashion with dern 
writers to deny that the Chinese a ted to 
infanticide.’ 

Our author says: 

I have seen proclamations which ! fre- 
quency of the exposure of fem ile inf { attempt 
to reason with the parents | ask many 
female children troyed, wher l next 





generation obtain wives 


We might put several questions on tl state- 
ment. However, suffice to say, that official 
statistics and statements ar¢ e data on which 











to ground so gx neral an acct f ticide 
against the Chinese, what f the 
applicability of the like charge uj nations 
nearer home and for similar reasons, though no 
writer has as yet vet tured t to draw up so grave a 


uces the 


little girl came up to Mrs 


M.t and 
nd the 
The 
forth 
was 


heard the growling of d 3 
t outside the gar 

mmedtatelv arose, and, ng 
with a lantern and some 
quic ily gzul ied to th 
tacle. An 


surround 


of the house cools 





spot. It was a ¢ l'ul spec- 
l in a coarse cloth, 


tPiai ’ who w 


infant, wrapp was 
lL by a pack of ere 
cloth, and alread 1awing the flesh. 
il vat off 


ining at tue 


en Dv 





= } 
ran wit! 





squalid, tiny 


to cling to ber, 






imitting that 16 
ym circumstance to 
bodies of infants 


is by no means an 
find under the walls of 









half devoured by dogs,” we should be informed 
whether these infants were not placed there 
dead, so as not on slender gro s to be left to 
the inference that they devoured in a living 
state by parial dog 

hat hacl yed story, taken from 


We all know t 
Barrow’s visit to Pt 


king, about infants being 


picked up by police carts as they g r rounds 
every evening, and upon which fable has been 
founded the notion that infantic is a universal 
crime among all classes in China. ilne’s 


‘Life in China” (a work noticed above), the 








fallacy of this story is exposed i, in nch 
translation of said work.§ there has been pointed 
out to us a note on this very statement, inserted 
xy M. Pauthier, himself an able Sinologue, which 
we quote entire, especially as it is also a state- 
ment from a female resident at Peking: —“ Nous 
tenons d'une personne qui a habieé sept ans 
Peking, ou elle se trouvait encore le ler avril 
1857, que — rp tout le temps de son séjour 
dans cette grand ville, qwelle parcourait souvent, 
habillée & la chinoise, elle n’a jamais été témoin 
des faits cités par Barrow.—G. P.” 

We have a — fault to 1 with Mr 
Cooke. It is that, in his portraiture of the Chi- 
nese, he allows his f soutiousn ss to g » better 
of him. With foreigners who visit ¢ 1, there 

* Of which Sir John Bowring rema On the 
Population of China, addressed to the gistrar-General of 
London: * It is one of the best books on ¢ 

+ A work published in June 1857, a by G. Routledge 
and Co., and reviewed in these pages on Ist of Se mber 
that same year. 

\ missionary lady resident at Ningpo 
Underta aud supervised “ par M. G. Pauthier.” 
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is a wondrous propensity, on their return from a | the Eighteenth Century.” To this work, the 
few weeks’ or few months’ stroll about on her | “Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
seaboard, to clothe the Chinese and their manners | Eighteenth Century,” now completed, may be 
with an impression of ridicule. The form, | considered as an appendix. A pretty voluminous 
fashions, physiognomy, language, dress, &c., are | appendix, for it consists of eight thick tomes. Of 
made the object of sport, the occasion of a laugh, | the latter, only four volumes had been pub- 
and food for the punster; and you are expected, | lished when the first Nichols died in 1826. 
on returning from that distant land, to give an |The rest have been edited by the son of 
account of | the projector, Mr. John Bowyer Nichols, and 
Mandarins with yellow buttons, handing you conserves of | his grandson, Mr. John Gough Nichols. Nay, 
snails ; , ‘ the seventeen volumes already published have not 
eo about Canton, in nankeen tights and pea- | oxhausted the materials amassed by this indus- 
With many rare and dreadful dainties, kitten cutlets, puppy | trious family. Mr. John Bowyer Nichols speaks 
pies, | | of having still on hand “ a large mass of neglected 
Birds’-nest soup which‘ (so convenient) every bush around biography relative to authors, artists, and other 
supplies. . | eminent men of the eighteenth century, who have 
There may be some apology for our Chinese | not been noticed by Mr. Nichols.” It is a hun- 
friends having hitherto held erroneous and foolish | greg and one years since Master John Nichols was 
notions about England and the English, or about | pound apprentic e to Printer Bowyer, and exulted 
other lands and nations of whom they have had | that his first task as a compositor was on no vulgar 
little opportunity, and less desire, to learn what | hook or sheet, but on the learned Toup’s “ Emen- 
they really are; but what excuse is there for US| gationes in Suidam.” 1858 finds a devoted son 
in these days, with all our attainments and ap-| and grandson piously editing the bequeathed 
pliances, indulging, especially encouraging, views | paper masses of the young compositor of 1757. 
about that people really so loose and un-| Who knows but that 1958 may find some grand- 
sound, as well as absurd and ridiculous? Now, | gon, born or unborn, performing a similar service 
it is to be feared that Mr. Cooke has added | for the collections of the worthy editor in chief 
his tact and influence to place the Chinese | of the present volume ? 
generally in a laughable light. Perhaps Mr.C.| The new and concluding volume of the many- 
is conscious of this; at least we take it to be 80, | tomed work opens very appropriately with a 
from his confession in concluding his preface: “I | reprint of Alexander Chalmers’s memoir of the 
ought to apologise for the levity of style in which | first Nichols, followed by various testimonies of 
many of these letters are written.” eminent contemporaries to the worth of the inde- 
Once more, the Times Correspondent ought | fatigable collector. ‘Then comes the close of the 
not to have dabbled with metaphysics, &c. of the | Perey correspondence, commenced in vol. vii. 
Middle Kingdom. Indeed, why should mere | Then “additions and corrections” to the nine 
visitors, of whom doubtless there will hereafter volumes of “Literary Anecdotes,” containing, 
bea large influx, not keep clear of Chinese theo- | among other things, a useful list of booksellers 
logy and mysticism, &c. into which even 4) who flourished in the eighteenth century, but 
competent scholar of the language can scarcely | who lived after 1800. Then there are “additions 
venture, or, if he does, will with difficulty and corrections” to the present volume. Last, 
thread his way out of the maze. For a spe- | not least, comes an excellent index to the eight 
cimen of the hasty awkwardness into which | yolumes of “ Literary Illustrations.” Both “ Li- 
this Correspondent has thrown himself, read | terary Anecdotes” and “ Literary Illustrations ” 
his judgment on “the best word for ‘God’ in the | are so admirably indexed, that the needle may 
Chinese language.” After reciting a very con- | really be found in the bundle of hay. 
fused and rambling conversation with Yeh—a} Bishop Percy survived most of his Johnsonian 
conversation, too, only interpreted by a second | friends, and died in 1811, in his eighty-third year. 
hand, he observes: A year before his death, the poetical fame of Sir 
I deduce from this that the Roman Catholics have | Walter Scott had culminated by the publication 
chosen the best word for “God.” They have made a | of “The Lady of the Lake ;” but it is doubtful 
new word; whereas our Protestant missionaries have | whether the aged Bishop knew aught of the novel 
adopted a word known to the Chinese as the name of | minstrelsy; certainly he was unaware of the fact 
a created being. | that to his own “Reliques” was due the rise of a 
Was the author aware of the disastrous con- | new school, both in prose and poetry, in which 
troversy that raged many years among the | the past was to be made to live again in pic- 
Romish padres in China two centuries ago, and | turesque reality, with immense results both for 
was decided only by an appeal to the Pope, | literature and for life. Indeed, it is curious to 
who voted for the phrase now in use among | note the indifference, affected or real, with which 
Romanists, but threw aside the opinions of a/| jn his later years the good Bishop refers to the 
large staff of learned priests who were in favour | & Reliques” as the vain amusement of his 


of the very term at present adopted by | youth. Percy’s name would have been 
Protestants ? And was our author conversant | covered by the oblivion which has over- 
with the severe contest on the same question | taken all other Bishops of Dromore, were 


which a few years since threatened the harmony | jt not for those idle ballads from which the author 
and co-operation of the Protestant Missionaries | of Waverley, when a little boy of eleven, drew 
in China, but which has been happily concluded | his first inspiration under the sycamore on the 
by the almost unanimous vote of their most pleasant banks of the silver Tweed. Repeatedly in 
able and experienced scholars for ‘“Shangti,”| this volume are we struck by what is one of the 
as the best equivalent for the word “God”? | most curious features of old letters—the contrast 
If Mr. C. had been acquainted with these | between their present and our present. Thus Dr. 
facts, his common sense would have made him | Henry, the historian, writing from Edinburgh to 
hesitate in writing so rash a judgment against | the Bishop, in the May of 1787, tells his Lordship 
the course resolved upon by Protestant mission- | that “a rural poet, one Robert Burns, a plough- 
aries after a long, thorough, and painful sifting man in Ayrshire, hath published a volume of 
of the question. | poems, which have been so well received that 
These are some of the exceptions we mark off | 3500 copies were sold in a few weeks. There are 
in reading this entertaining book. In doing so | several other works upon the anvil in this writing 
we are influenced by the maxim of the philosopher | town.” Compare Dr. Henry’s reputation now 
Sextius, which will be equally respected by the | with that of the “one Robert Burns!” Worthy 
Times correspondent, “ Veritatem dilige.” | Joseph Ames (of the “Typographical Antiqui- 
—— | ties”), writing to a friend in 1749, and speaking 

NICHOLS'S “ LITERARY ILLUSTRATIONS.” | of new English dictionaries, refers to that pro- 
Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth | jected by “one Johnson, who lately made 
Century; consisting of Authentic Memoirs and|me a visit with Mr. Cave.” Little thought 
Original Letters of Eminent Persons. To which| the Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries 
are appended Additions to the Literary Anecdotes |of the fame in store for Mr. Cave’s odd- 
and Literary Illustrations. By Joun Bowyer | looking protégé Yet sometimes we stumble 
Nicuots, F.S.A. Vol. VIII. London: Nichols | on a contemporary verdict, antedating that of 
and Sons. 1858. posterity or of a distant future. In 1802, one of 
Tue Nichols family are the Cassinis of modern | the Bishop's most amiable and intelligent corre- 
British literary history. As in the case of those | spondents, Mr. Andrew Caldwell of Dublin, re- 
illustrious astronomers, the son continues the | ports to him: “A new artist has started up, one 
labours of the father, the grandson of the son. It } Turner; he had before exhibited stained draw- 
is eighty years since the first Nichols printed, for | ings, he now paints landscapes in oil; beats 
private circulation, the memoirs of his master | Loutherbourg and every other artist all to 
and partner, Bowyer, the famed typographer, | nothing. A painter of my acquaintance, and a 
which contained the gerin of the nine large and | good judge, declares his pencil is magic; that itis 
subsequent volumes of “Literary Anecdotes of | worth every landscape painter’s while to make a 








| 
| 


| 





pilgrimage to see and study his works.” The 
passage quoted may be worth the attention of 
Turner’s new and official biographer, Mr. Thorn- 
bury. Pity that the Bishop’s correspondent did 
not give the name of the appreciating and enthu- 
siastic brother-painter. 

Miscellaneous and varied, both in subjects and 
objects, as is Bishop Percy’s correspondence, it 
cannot, as a whole, be pronounced interesting to 
any one save the lover of minutest knowledge. 
If four fifths of it had been resolutely rejected by 
the editor, the general reader might have had no 
reason to complain. Yet here, as in former 
volumes, the gain would have been to the general 
reader at the expense of a public which buys 
such works as the present, and which supports 
and relishes Notes and Queries. There are bits 
of interesting information in these heaps of dull 
correspondence; and now and then a fact worth 
knowing will reward the diligent groper in the 
“dry rubbish shot here.” ‘The Percy corre- 
spondence of this volume opens with letters from 
the Countess of Moira, the daughter of the devout 
Countess of Huntingdon, and Mother of Tom 
Moore’s Earl of Moira, afterwards Marquis of 
Hastings, an Indian Governor-General, whose 
Journals were published the other day. Her Lady- 
ship’s letters are not very lively reading, although 
Moira House, under her auspices, was the resort 
for many years of Dublin talent and genius—a 
Holland House of the Irish metropolis. Still, 


| genealogists may pick up something in the co- 


| pious disquisitions which flow from her Ladyship’s 


} 


pride of birth; and it is worth knowing that a 
leading Irish blue in 1785 could twice peruse the 


| Byzantine Historians, partly as ‘‘a proper pre- 


paration for the latter part of Gibbon’s history.” 
There is along and dreary correspondence between 
the Bishop and his literary protégée, Mrs. West, a 
lady who, when she wishes to express her readi- 
ness to make money by her pen, uses such lofty 
language as the following: “ ‘Though a sentiment 
inherent in my character will ever preserve me 
from any degrading meanness, yet a just sense of 
the wants and claims of a rising family inspires 
me with an anxious wish to procure those emolu- 
ments which have sometimes resulted from lite- 
rary efforts”! Yet even this correspondence haa 
an item or two worth contributing to literary 
history. Miss Anna Seward’s defamation of her 
old friend, Dr. Johnson, is supposed by the good 
Bishop to have been occasioned by “ what is not 
improbable—that he had reproved her for her 
very improper attachment to Saville, one of 
the singing men of Lichfield Cathedral, which 
had excited such censure among the most 
respectable clergy there.” The dignified Mrs. 
West thus characteristically, in her reply, sup- 
plements and completes the Bishop’s information: 
“There was a Phaon, I know, and after his 
death Sappho settled a 100/.a year on his widow, 
and amply provided for his daughter.” Traits 
and indications of a different but still an inter- 
esting kind are to be found throughout the Perey 
correspondence, to which all manner of men and 
women contribute, from Lady Moira to poor Mrs. 
West—from Horace Walpole, Lords Hardwick and 
Ellenborough, to the then young and unknown 
Pinkertons, and Robert Jamiesons, and Malcolm 
Laings, and Henry Ellises. With the memory of 
Goldsmith the Bishop’s name is indissolubly 
associated by a well-known anecdote. It was 
Bishop Percy who was Goldsmith’s visitor, during 
the composition of “The Enquiry,” in Green- 
Arbour-court, when the literary conversation 
was interrupted by “the entrance of a poor 
ragged little gir), of very decent behaviour,” with 
her “mamma's” compliments, and a request for 
the loan of a certain utensil-ful of coals! There 
are many interesting letters in the Percy corres- 
pondence relative to early editions and lives of 
Goldsmith, superintended by the Bishop, for the 
benefit of the poet’s distressed brother, Charles. 
Here is a note from the solid, exact, and truthful 
Malone, worth adding to the testimonies collected 
by Mr. Forster, in exculpation of poor Oliver: 
Queen-Anne-street, Sept. 28, 1807. 

I can myself, from personal knowledge, witness to 
the truth of your character of Goldsmith, for I never 
observed any of those grimaces or fooleries that the 
Interpolator talks of ; nor could I ever assent to Lord 
Orford’s pointed sentence that he was “ an inspired 
idot,” which was said and circulated merely for the 
sake of the perme without any regard to just repre- 
sentation. I always made battle against Boswell’s 
representation of him, also, in the Life of Johnson ; 
and often expressed my opinion that he rated Gold- 
smith much too low. E. MALONE. 

The “Interpolator ” in this passage is a now 








forgotten editor of Goldsmith. Lord Orford, it is 
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almost needless to say, is Horace Walpole, on | Proteus in his shapes—is in all probability a | Nor yet, according to Mr. Day, is this peculiarly 
whom posterity refuses to bestow the legitimate | native of the Emerald Isle, a cockney from Cork, | the vice of our islands. Competent and impar- 
title by which he was known to his contempo- | Dublin, or Belfast ; and thus Mr. Day accounts | tial authorities have contradicted the generally 
raries during his later years. for his precocious intellect, his cleverness and | received idea of Continental sobriety ; and sta- 

ee | shrewdness, which figure so often in the annals of } tistics tend to confute the opinion of those who 
JUVENILE CRIME. the police-court. He, when tired of agree with Sir F. Head as quoted by Mr. Day 





Juvenile Crime: its Causes, Character, and Cure. | Fumum et opes strepitumque Rome — (vide “ A Faggot of French Sticks,” vol. i. p. 233), 
By Samuet Puitiies Day. London: J. F.| and he has his fair share of all these—is ready who tells us that in all the streets of Paris 
Hope. enough to migrate for a time, though in a differ- | “he did not see a single drunken or even intem- 

perate-looking man;” and, moreover, that all the 


Ir crime, both juvenile and adult, has not long | ent style from the regular trampers, “who live 
ere this been annihilated, it certainly is not} by professional mendicity and theft, whose course 
for the lack of remedies proposed. Mr. Day | of life has been adopted, not in consequence of 
quotes from upwards of 170 books and pamphlets, | destitution, but from an innate principle of idle- 
the great majority of which bears directly on this | ness and a romantic love of adventure,” and 
subject. He might probably, had he chosen to} whose numbers, owing to the kindly provision 
extend his researches, have furbished up from | made for them by the new poor law, have of late 
the dusty shelves where they recline in righteous | years considerably increased. Mr. Day tells us: 
slumber at least as many more volumes of pet | “In Wigan, 29,665 lodgers have been known 
panaceas and philanthropic quackeries, now for- | to pass through twenty-four houses in one 
gotten or unknown, but which their authors | year, while in Wolverhampton, which contains 
doubtless imagined would, if followed, have re- | 990 lodging-houses, as many as 511,000 persons 
stored to us the age of gold. That “two of a} have been accommodated during the same brief 
trade never agree” has in one sense been pretty | period of time.” It is also undeniably a fact, that 
clearly proved in this instance. But it is not | men of education, professional men, and former 
only among the Sangrados and Hygeists of mo- ; officers in the army, are to be found among the 
rality that dissension exists; it extends even to | street beggars, who have a whine for the strong, 
the recognised practitioners of philanthropy. The | but a threat for the weak, if not appeased by ; ; ’ : 
uninitiated would probably imagine that ignorance | speedy almsgiving. “ | our excess aa the qualities of cleanliness and so- 
tends to produce, or at least increase, crime; but How they have fallen into the lowest depths briety as to the detects of other countries. 
we are assured by such competent authorities as | of degradation it is not in most cases diffeult to | . Admitting, as we willingly do, the 
Messrs. Kingsmill, Davis, and 8. G. Osborne, that conjecture ; and if the history of their fall will judgment of Mr. Day on mast topics, we 
exactly the reverse is the case. Mr. Kingsmill | not adorn a tale, it will at all events point a | “T° Yet constrained to differ with him about 
says: “Increased intellectual power implies no | poral. In these days, when the schoolmaster is the effects of Lord Campbell’s Bill for the 
change whatever of character, and, if it stand | abroad, it will perhaps astonish a few of our “prevention of the sale cof obscene books. 
alone, only qualifies for a higher degree of villany.” | readers to learn from the report of the chaplain Probably Mr. Day himself would now agree 
And again the same writer says: “Ignorance | of the Preston House of Correction that he has with aes a that no meldlesome zealot 
marks the lowest order of crime far more than | eome into contact with “1301 men and boys and has laid his destroying hand on some too lightly- 
the highest. I have studied this aspect of the | 987 women and girls who know not the name of clad Venus or Psyche. Mr. Day says (p. 214): 
question for many years, painfully from real life, | the reigning sovereign ; with 1290 men and boys | _ lhe illiterate and unartistic tradesman, elevated 
and I have no hesitation in affirming that the | and 293 women and girls so incapable of receiving to civic dignity, may fancy a beautiful and merl- 
worst class of criminals (I do not mean the most | moral and religious instruction, that to speak to torious work of art to bea most licentious and 
brutal and savage, but the most injurious to them of virtue, vice, iniquity, or holiness, was to indecorous picture, and order its destruction 
society) have been men of above the average con- | sneak to them in an unknown tongue.” Other accordingly; and all through sheer ignorance, 
dition of mental powers and educational advan- | saddening details are also quoted in the same and possibly the predominance of animal emotions 
tages.” Mr. Dayjis writes in the same strain; | page, which we have not space to transcribe | 1 the judge or informer. ‘But sins enough as 
and the Hon. and Rev. S. G. Osborne asserts even | here. Nor is the scholastic profession always up ony ee oni bodies have justly to bear ar 
more strongly that “ignorance is bliss.” He | to the proper mark, as it is an ascertained fact their shoulders, artistic und¢ rgraduates of at 
writes: “‘ Compare those who can read, write, and | that in England alone there are 700 schoolmasters least one of our great universities—which ought 
sum but a little, with those who have had the | who cannot sign their names; and one unhappy to scoff at such puerilities—might complain that 
greatest educational privileges, and I believe you | wight—who had for some years been in charge of the too tender care of over-officious guardians 
would find that in this our day, before God, the | a national school, and who is now master to a | has, by the indiscriminate and tasteless incum- 
former are the purest in life, the most honest, the | union in the midland counties—gave pretty brance of ill-suited drapery and foliage, marred 
most tempted, the most loyal, yes, and the most | evident proof to the wondering Inspector | and Gaamed the beauty of some of the most 
Christian.” Into this discussion we shall not} that he had scarcely perfected his education, by wonderful shapes which the human vial 
enter, only stating that we thoroughly coincide | informing him that “salubrity” meant “foul ;” tellect in a errengy of inspiration has 
with Mr. Day, who adopts an exactly opposite | « innocuous,” “ bitter ;” “construction,” “a person conceived, and Rew hemes hand deftly 
conclusion, in company with the vast majority of | instructed,” amid various other facetia. Such are obeying that pe ashen fashioned. To the 
competent judges. Nor is this the only subject | among the consequences that flow from the con- | PUTe all things are pure ; and we can no more 
on which puzzled philanthropists differ, though | tempt or rather undisguised hostility of the union | CONCE!¥€ that the healthy imagination of any 
it will suffice to show the severity of the disease | guardianstoeducation—a worthy parallel to which = aoe . 
that such vital points should be debated amongst | wasa case in which the schoolmaster of Newgate by the true and beautiful representation of the 
the would-be physicians of criminality. Let us| lately figured versus the Corporation of London: human form divine, than that the ee 
remember the saying, “The poor ye shall always | with these latter worthies Mr. Squeers of Do- bestial instincts of lasciviousness would be 
have with you,” and not be disheartened at our theboys Hall, who was generous enough to bi 1 amended and corrected by the well-meant absur- 
honest though unavailing efforts to banish the | 5), per annum for a Master of Arts, need not have rage conmesinensonggenten tg prurions purses. 
almost certain concomitant of poverty—crime. | been ashamed to contrast himself as a liberal and | ° [r. Day truly enough says (p. 215): There are 
a class of persons, however, who seem to find 


people there “wore clean shirts.” Sir Francis, 
however, afterwards informs us that the clean- 
shirt day happened to be Monday; and a week’s 
wear, even under the kindly preservative sky of 
Paris, takes effect, and the shirt donned on 
Monday seldom retains its pristine whiteness to 
the following Saturday. We do not know 
whether it is any excuse for Sir Francis to state 
that he was, or thought that he was, cempelled to 
make two large volumes out of the history of a 
three weeks’ visit to Paris. Statistics, too, ac- 
cording to Mr. Day, lead us very strongly to 
doubt whether our Continental neighbours have 
any reason to boast over us in the matter of 
superior sobriety. Be this, however, as true as 
the most ardent British patriot might desire, we 
are afraid it is to be attributed not so much to 


good 


gazer, learned or unlearned, would be corrupted 


But enough of sermonising. We have no pet | enlightened patron of education. | methieen but antl tis cenestaiac. Stie ton tea 

anares To ne St} ; 7 ° 2 P - 10 ig e ve g. tre 

panacea to propound. We care not, Stiggins-| The chapter on intemperance in this book <I, ey! ark Exhibi ion has be 
Slave’ at the Hyde Park Exhibition has been 


like, to become the shepherds of some new; might almost reconcile us to Dr. Lee and | >. ; i Te ; 
United Ebenezer Brick-lane Cure-for-Crime| the Maine liquor law, save that as we highly communes as an indelicate production ; 
Association ; at the same time, we shall always | are tolerably certain that only in EKutopia will . hilst the Ordinary of Newgate attributes the 
heartily welcome any well-intentioned efforts to| such a law be observed—it certainly has not origin and idea of garotte robberies in this country 
lessen criminality—more heartily indeed when, | been in the country of its birth—we think it is bet- plies pa models exnibhied ° the aeitioh e- 
as we think is the case with the book before us, | ter inthe limbo of unpassed meets Timenehe |S. In conclusion, we must not dismiss this 
the good intention is accompanied by good sense. | are anxious to examine the statistics of drunken- pene without a word << cemnenaenen. or ay 
Mr. Day did not content himself with taking at | ness we refer to the carefully-prepared tables in seems to have carefully studied the latest sta- 
second-hand the statements of former explorers | pp. 121 and 126; in the former of which Cork un- | ;: Fee : F aS raga” 

of the haunts of poverty and vice. From no feel- | enviably figures as the most drunken city in the tise d pen of a journalist, and in no spirit of dog- 
ing, we are sure, of morbid curiosity, he braved } United Kingdom, and is well backed by her sister | ™@US™3 and we can honestly recommend his 
| . work to the attention of those whose interest it 
| 


tistics of criminality; he writes with the prac- 


the fetid odours and fever-stricken atmosphere | citiesof Dublin and Belfast. We aresomewhat sur- | - : should decrease and rality i 
of the crowded lodging-house, or sat an unad- | prised to learn that in Liverpool statistics tend to | is that — should : ae a For 
miring spectator of the profanation of the Thespian | show that women, or rather girls—for there are crease—and whom does this not interest! or 
art in the penny gaff, which seems to have | many female drunkards under fifteen years of age | _). aa 
thoroughly stirred up his bile. If he has not | —commence habits of intoxication at an earlier | Seaneen son putes 


who can say, “* Homo sum; humani nibil a me 


discovered anything very novel or profound, he | period than males. Nor unfortunately is this 7 : 

has not met with worse success than innumerable | erime confined to the ignorant or uneducated | INDIA. 
other explorers of the same regions. What he tells | portion of the population : intellect and educa- | Zhe Way to Regain India. By Matcotm Lewin, 
us will be nothing new to many of our London | tion have, in too many instances, been found to Esq., late Second Judge of the Sudder Court 
readers ; but those whose happier lot has fallen | be no armour against intoxication ; and though of Madras, and Provisional Member of the 
“amid green fields and purling brooks” will, per- | we may pity, we cannote isily pardon, such trans- Government. (Lendon: J. Ridgw ay.) 

haps, by reading this book, be inclined to agree gressors. Dr. Guthrie. in “The City. its Sins | We have a sincere respect for Mr. Lewin. Con- 
with Cowper that “God made the country and | and Sorrows,” says: “I have seen ministers of | vinced, from his own knowledge and experience 
Man made the town.” The London pickpocket, | the Gospel charged by fame, dragged to the bar | of Indian affairs, that the rebellion was not 
who levies, or at least is willing to levy, black | of their church, and degraded before the world as | Without deep-seated cause in British misgovern- 
mail on gentle and simple—who with equal ease | drunkards, whom once I would have as little ex- | ment, he had the honesty and the courage to say 
assumes the character of portly Church dignitary | pected to fall as I expect some of you—as you | 80 when it had no doubt been better for himself, 
or burly farmer—who enacts the role of a young believe it possible that this vice shall yet degrade | and for his own ease, to have held his tongue. 
nobleman, without disdaining, when necessary, | me from the pulpit, and cause my ‘children to | Twelve months ago, while exaggerated stories of 
to become the plush-breeched Jeames—a very | blush at the mention of their father’s name?” ! sepoy atrocities were showered upon us, thick as 
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hail, few persons could take a calm view 


subject. The man who did, and who was daring 























enough to put it forth, could hardly hope to 
escape tl I tyr’s crow Things have pow 
somewhat changed. People hav gun to look 
below the mere fact of mutiny and rebellion, to 
the causes of all this 1 ry, terror, nd con- 
fusion. The views which were so 1 pular 
wl } Mi L ) ran to d the i +f | 
t ly | Ss, at] 
t ry b table i ” 
now eV wy into 17 
} p ] | y ough t 
iruit W ) s not ! 

, | 
rect “ 1 its earlies 
pu who h rto had 

yored V Indian matt ’ 
to t to ¢ ten t rance. What was 
the 1 of this great and sudden outbreak, 
in \ h Hindu and Mussulman forgot their old 
antipat is i common cause, and in 
w] | by twice the length of t 

sh . iso strong a Aaa as to 
I 

almost siniultaneously. Indian gentlemen 
$ t Madras tortures, sho k their 
heads ld red it hevens their comprehen- 
sion, ‘Some, Mr. Wi ighby, went about 
th ry a r pu mee rs that the 
wl thing was without a cause; or that mad- 
ness had seized the sepoys and their sympa- 
thisers new kind of madness, infinitely more 
ynit cholera or black fever. The ex- 
pla ( , OnLy ] Pp a of entire 
gno 15 \ i could | thor it of a 
gov i ho ¢ lbew y ignorant of the 

causes ‘ -spread a surt yn ? 

} since then has ( know and 
alt! ials, like Mr. Gubbins, still ped i- 
cally oriously pre Ito ¢ eiglit ‘al 

gel es 1 of wl ] the ri ( t} 
facts no longer cor led. Larg ies d 
not mutiny t nan—whole communities do not 
ris I se they have been kindly treated 
Cruel and t interference h the ancient 
customs, , and religion, of the people wer 
the prim s of dis nt; years of frau 
spoli I oppression, of which the bulk of 
Englis! 1ome had no knowledge whatever, 
havea he minds of the people, and ca 1 
9) govel! to be an « t of almost i radl- 
cabl red lhe old traditionary rule by jus- 
tice a I tolerat! yunded a 
upon the soundest pt s of politi 
sophy . y gy al led, an 
contempt for all that the natives priz 
honour has take 1 So little, however 
had th rors of t k taught us, that 
ther S propose by the orators of 
Exet Hall pointed lainly to further 
intolerance, and tl Times newspaper, which 
has a rey ition for | er discerning than other 
journal temper of the I lish pu leclared 
that “we must sweep away every political esta 
blis iment, a 1 us rl Ss whi h may pr 
vent our influence from being universal and con 
plete.” Even the Norman conquerors of England, 


even the Mussulman invaders of India, even 


Ri issia in Poland, did not venture upon this. The 
proud conquerors have found it politic to 
guarante » to the conquered their customs and re 
ligion; and the deepest thinkers upon political 
questions have laid down the justic and wisdom 
of non-interfer » with such matters as an 
axiom 4, How far Mr. Lewin is of opinion 
that we have respected this wise principle will 
appear from the following passage: — 

To admit the suggestion of a mere military mutiny 
would remove responsibilitv from t wrong doer 





hile it is of the utmost importance that impunity 
sheuld not be interpreted as a recognition of his 
itmost importance to 


in Opinion should not pr 


crimes. It is of the 
India that 


vail that to root 





up the religion and the social customs of a country 
is the first of Christian duties; that to take possessio 

of our neighbour's estate under the pretence of Chris- 
tianising his tenants, to seize his lands and his purse 
as a means of porting a bench of bishops and a 





foreign clergy of another creed; to monopolise all the 
ans of providing for 
the younger sons of English families, so that the elder 
may enjoy the inheritance undivided, and a system of 
aristocracy be thus upheld—it is of the utmost im- 
portance that it should not be assumed that crimes 
such as these are in the category of Christian or even 
of English virtues; nor should the — f be permitted 
to continue that the people of England, who from 


best offices of the state as a me 





ignorance have long suffered them to pass unpunished, 
I sh all assume that 
the inhabit- 
off the | 


have really acquie:ce in them. 
the revolt in India is an insurrection of 
ants ofthe country, with the object of shaking 





the peace of 





it this feeling has | 
territories under 
British rule. Ishall draw n istinction in favour of 
that of another. The 
nd if they have not all been 
n, it ist se the oppor- 
been equal, Parts of India 


tvranny of their rulers, and th 


disseminated throughout the 





the people of one presidency over 


same hatre¢ 





Cirkars as an exal ple—have 


' more injusti 


1em scarce] 







ssession of 





Pas +7 . 
Potails, and Cur- 





uita country desire to see 























eextinetion of our rule? Is there a landowne 
nort W prov ces ¢ i ] who does not 
pray for the « uction of th lish? Is it pos- 
sible that the princes and nobles and others who have 
lost their estates and hereditary offices, and the land 
) 3 titles have been called in ¢ i | 
in many instances with little or no inquiry : 
yuld see safety through any other medium? It is 
in vain to deny tl t revolt s the ordinary 
resu f causes wl in all ¢ ries have been 
foun t to ir e the people to rise against 
their It was the open manifestation of feel- 

















ings d Jong sovghta t, and which burst 
forth at the fir-t convenient season when the with- 
lrawal of our troops from India bad left the Govern- 
ment without the means to cope with a large and dis- 
| 1 rmy, which formed tl st eth of the 
co vy, and on that unt first appeared in at 
le of resistance to the Governmen 

Herein we believe are indicated the tru 
causes of the ne} n. Whe tLuer al great 1 
pl vemen Vv 1 arise from the ¢ t 1OM 
change in the government which has r j 
tak n pla e remall be \ 
are not very ho ful. J ns ] ( 
Cal nie eck t! tend i Hil \ mn 

n a gi ‘ c 4 But where is t 
force to be The millions of th aa 
are most interested in t! tter, are pows 
even to make known their nees; and t 





syn vathy of the kuglish P ibli 





‘ sua ah fy J 
\ Aud Is now } 
beet of “an t } 
; a | 
Ind ) s 
- se 
u } a ° 
1 4} y wi 
it il aa i « 
} in , t { \ 
be a Weariness, except t the few. We see ho 
hope save in the advent Of some Wise and a 
? 4 + . ] ? Y ‘ vy 
adimiuistrator, who can heai t se Gageep wounds, 
and restore our Old character lor good i:alv) and 


iove of justice. 


Hamitton Gray. Second editi 

Hatchard. 
WE of the pl 
be better ac qg 
ture than our forefathers, if at | 
be equal to theirs. At any rate, we have better 
implements to work with. Let any one compare 


‘sent generation ought decidedly to 
jainted with ancient classical litera- 


ist our Incaustrs 


the clumsy blundering grammars, dictionaries, 
lexicons, &c., by whose aid the tngenius puer of 
100 years ago reached, tried to reach, the 


with those of the 
Not, indeed, that the 
In iustry oO! 


slippery goal of si erry 


present day. 








success is due to the superior 


gence of modern grammarians or lexicograplhiers. 
Our 


forefathers neers, the 


IT O08 WA 


were but the pr 
as it were, of classical litera- 





ture; ‘“‘they sowed the seed, but we have reaped 
the fruit.” We do not indeed fer a 
sinuate that the classical scholars of the present 
day are, on j 


the whole, superior to those of half 
a century ago; we only n 


aintain that if, equally 
industrious, we devoted 


the same 
time to the acquisition of classical literature, w« 


moment in- 





¢ t f 
amount ol 





have the means of acquiring a deeper knowls 
of that literature. Nor are we of the number of 
those persons who believe in the all papatinne e 





of the Jitere humaniores: other subjects, i f * duly 
studied, would probably be as effective instruments 
of mental discipline; but we do not think that 
the diluted knowledge of a dozen ologies will 
tend to produce any intellectual superiority in their 
would-be possessors. Most persons have probably 
at some period or other read Goldsmith’s histories 

of Greece, Rome, and England; and, despite 
emendations and editions &/a Pinnock and others, 
they have probably admired the simple and 
nervous style which makes the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field” an almost unapproachable model of pure 








long | 





English prose. steve ythatlees, Goldsmith was, as 
far as a knowledge of the subject went, not more 
qualified to write a deaciription of ancient Greece 
or Rome, or indeed of England, on a Natural 
History, which, in the unenviable capacity of a 
bookseller’s hack, he engaged to write. Yet, 
notwithstanding almost innumerable errors, }y 
has by his genius thrown a charm over the sub- 
ject which we in vain seek for in the dull German- 
ised English books which still, ora 
until very lately, have superseded 
Correct enough these modern | ’ be: but 
it is the dull chronological correctness of | 
dantry—it is history with the pith and marrow 
varefully squeezed out of it. We were therefor 
very glad when we saw a second edition of Mrs 
Gray’s History announced. irst edition of 
this book, which is stated cially for the 
use of young persons, was, having any 
pretensions to rival Goldsmith’s almost inimita! 
beauty of style, very pleasingly and correct); 
written. A long residen in italy, and ; 
intimate acquaintance 

of that country—as evinced in her admi- 
rable history of Etruria—pointed Mrs. Gray 
out as a_ person capable of writing a 
good history of Rome q 
sorry to say, however, that 
the authoress does not a 
herself of all the helps 
Something she might 
Liddell’s larger history of mne; a vast de 
from Mr. l 


Republic 








iis es 
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books ma 
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for beginners. We ar 











Merivale’s 





other aids and lights scarcely inferi 





have been also passed over. We have still from 
Mrs. Gray the old stereotyped character of Pom- 
pey the Great—an illogical conundrum, wi 
without rhyme or reason, all historians, up to tl 
time of Mr. Merivale, hav e beHeve, agreed 
a pt. Bi be 1 il BS ¢ t \ 
they may, we KNnOw ¢ no ¢ er » we litte 
ginners. And though Mrs. Gri mi 


y for young pet , oder heads 


not unacquainted with the subject, may wv 





iearn something Irom it. We suppose t 
authoress is a Scote) ti of 
trating Roman habit toms by citing 


parall 1 ones of North | 
too, her illustrations « 
calculated 


U 
a: 
We cannot | 





the main” 





Archimedes was ob 
the centre mast of 
ever constructed. ; 
believe, Dr. Arnold, thinks that 











was the greatest general that has ever apf e 
in any age; and ipio, thongh ts inferior, 
was vet second only to Hainibal.” Ia our 
opinion Scipio w as sect !to a gieat many other 


generals besides Hannibal ; but most persons 
have their own favourite hero, civil or military 
We may perhaps mention in the jast pub- 
lished life of the Duke ot Wellington, that of M 
Brialmont, edited by Mr. Gleig, the writer con- 
tends that Napoleon was the greatest 
world ever saw, whiist the editor, 
enthusiasm, asserts the superiority of his own 
countryman. What reader of Roman history ha 
not seen in his mind’s eye the dread frowning 
Tarpeian 
bravest and best sons were hurled io destruction: 
It would no longer strike awe into the most timid 
gazer; for itis now but an insignificant height, 
from the top of which an active schoolboy n ah t 
spring without injuring himscl, Those whose 
chief knowledge of “inf Dido” is derivec 
trom the “ A*neid ” will be surprised to learn that 
—the Virglian chronology being discarded— she 
was really the grand-niece of Jezebel, “ th 
wicked Queen of Israel,” and a not very distant 
aucestress of the great Hannibal. 
Notwithstanding that Mrs. Gray impresses 
upon our minds that her history is for young 
persons, we see ho reason ior her 80 very con- 
stantly reminding her readers that the Momans 
**were heathens,” “without a knowledge of thi 
true God,” &c. &e. This fault (if fault it be) 1: 
‘idedly one on the right side; but we think 
such scraps of theology rre at least redundant, as 
we cannot imagine that the little readers of this 
history will be so unchronologically heterodox as 
not to recollect that our Lord’s bi th took place 
after the period of which this book professes to treat. 
Neither ought they require to be so often reminded 
that it is contrary to the spirit of the Christian 
religion to inflict torture on or murder their 
fellow-men ; nor, again, do we see the necessity 
| of judging Cleopatra and others by Christian 
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rules. Such intrusive theology smacks somewhat 
too much of the Bowdler style, as if this was a 
model history for the use of good boys ai id girls 
only, to the exclusion of all who cannot as} 
be classed in that amiable category. Though we 
are aware that some persons wi - not agree with 
us, we cannot help thinking that such well-mceant 
puerilities are calculated to do h: irm rather than 
good. Wewillend by expressing our surprise 


that this book has only just reached a second 








edition, when a rival history, with no pretensions | ¥ 


to anything like the merits of this work, ca 
boast, we believe, of being in its third or fourth 
edition. The work before us is by far the best 
history for beginners that we have yet seen, and 
it may well aspire to teach something to many 
persons who have long ago begun and ended theii 


historical researclies. 
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THE CRITIC IN PARIS 
THE sere and yellow leaf! We are getting in 
{ that direction. 1 
notice to quit, and by 
print, many r ‘spectable members of the larg 
family which has been so daintily regaled i 
Paris, at the expense of 

















their cousins, for some past 1 hav 
taken their unknown flight. There was a grand 
muster the other day in the Place Vendome of 
these birds of pass we, The roofs were well at- 
tended. Resoluti were, no doubt, pa I 
perhaps there was a vote of censure mad again 
the sparrows and pi hat it may, 
veral military ev performed. <A 
weary journey seas has to be 
performed, and tin bir Let 1 
try heforehand what we can do.” Whole regiments 








and colamns started into t r, an 

around th su ¢ velocity N 

C 1 ball ‘ flies the t 

j ’ sunri i colun t brigades, 
tiie Vas j * ( l ik Z 
The trained bands, the old stagers which have 
no doubt made > than on 
formed the advan n ie th wn 
column, and finally ird. The duty of 
the latter was t} a 7 rard birds 
were assidnously the column It 
really seemed “as ymmi ut ] 
baggage had all be d to. * ‘ 








lutions were perfor 
the chief, and the retu 
barracks under many an eave of hotel and palace. 
Every year, at this season, it has been observed 
that the swallows have a meeting on the roofs of 
the Place Vendome. Naughty boys do not pelt 
them with stones, and they ‘enjoy a free parlia- 
ment. Preliminary ex¢ ’ re le. P 
haps they put to death those which } 
sufficient strength of wing. Last year, after 
several evolutions upon consecutive days in vast 
bodies, they took their departure on Michaelmas- 
day, the : 29th September. And when the swal- 
lows have taken tieir de parture, what is left us ? 
The liehéaien and the sweet screamers of the 
Champs Elysées. With next Sunday terminate 
all the me tropolita n fétes, and the reign of ginger- 
bread, tric-trac, tlish bili Is, balloons, and 
fireworks comes to » an end. After this we begir 
to inquire about the price of wood and charcoal. 
The féte at Saint-Cloud opened last Sunday. 
The day was fair as heart could desire it. Not 
a cloud was observable, except the cloud of 
dust raised by omnibus or cart of washerwoma 

in passing along the margin of the Bois dle 
Boulogne. Saint-( ‘oud is a Greenwich Park 
rather better wooded. Under a splendid avenue 











ursions 
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of chesnuts are erected stalls, booths, Russian | 


railways, shoot sting galleries, and theatres; and 
there are various ways of getting rid of your 
surplus cash. You nay eK for dolls, and catch 
spice nuts at a sou apiece. You may knock out 
the devil’s eye with a pellet of pipeclay, and take 
your turn to obliterate his fiery tongue. These 
feats cost an honest English twopence. Then 
you may mount a cock-horse, provided with 
bridle, saddle, and stirrup, and with a sword in 





| ing and stealing. There are no fences, and the copyright will have to be decided. At present it 
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excitement of one sort or the other. Butwe may. SIX oOcl ry t li l n the 
> \ ] ? } r ’ wil ft oY , wr 1 ly 
stay too long at Saint-Cloud. Take a walkupthe Vineyard tie am iteur must do He 
h } u Ile can « retion 





Lose yourself in 





id ~ . , 
the wil I that are still d r above h I s; bu e Is a gent an, he must 
vour head iase the gay butterflies. and secure rk. It is not a very poetical business ; 


the still more beautiful bugs. These latter are 





re ull { i . 

r beautiful if you do not attach an ugly sreatly disappointed. An inglish hay field is 
tothem. A skilful entomologist might r superior. What Burns says about “withered 

—_ ’ ° 7 re ™ os . tlhe anniin la } Punt see nea 
make a cabinet here in a half-hour’s walk. These , beldames” Is strictly applicable here. bu u 


creeping insects are t 


rr +} 
bed tamil 





id exceedingly industrious, and they ter and serva 

In the thicket a spotted snake. as. ail, in the words /raternilé, egatite, which meet 
ightened as you may be, will hurry along to one at every pause. We leave the vine} irds, to 
conceal itself in the dry foliage. Frogs in a Tove ut at ¢ » walks of literature 

vampy part hop But tl look upon n a 
0 ly tr is out en laid down, or 
a5 it and regard 4 London Atlas, 
ry you reply, unless 1atter 1s gammon. 





you are in a wicked 
that loveth us, he 1 


here, on a chalky bank, is a 
away with. She isad ] 


hisses ominously. S$ 
ceived canons of beau 
her villanous low fe 
tongue vibrates likea 
a table of adamant. 


hissing, fissing, and pt 
bank, and goon your way. A turn to the left, | ends of 
after passing through the high street of Saint- per hour, ther 
Cloud, and immediate 


yards of Suresnes. I 


dark blue grapes projec 
The old, weather-beaten lady, instrance head-gear, | ate right in being generous towards the son of 


who prunes in the 


reasonable wants for a penny. She only wonders 


that you should des 














humour, “For the dear Ged 


cere ere ee 



































this luxuri us forest Gather must gather his qu 








ne who enters upon it for the poetry will 





rulv beautiful. They belong | in the village ballroom. The rich and the poor 
are | Meet together, and the distinction between mas- 


Chere is a meaning, after 


1 
} 


vy; but nevertheless they 








never compli- 
short, Cousin 
in he was twelve 
he is ugly, according to re ac I. Institute, finds 
ty. Hersmall eves twink] out that we are early in announcing the 
yrehead is lower still - her | marvels of the ‘Transatlantic cable. It required, 
fleshy pit hfork struck upon he tells us, twenty hours to transmit a hundred 
[t is a viper with her br ‘00d, words. We simply believe, in spite of M. Babinet, 
ignacious. Leavethechalk that there were intelligil le utterances at both 
he cabl ». Whether five or fifty words 
re was a fact notwithstanding. 
Whe mn the holidays expire the law courts will 
and then some nice questions of dramatic 


nade and loveth all.” But 
we cannot 





} ite l. She 












ly you are among the vine- 
<eep your hands from pick- | Open, 
t into the dusty roadside. is asked whether the Society of Dramatic Authors 
Mozart, in sending bim his portion of the dues of 
authorship which the author of the Noces de Figaro 
touched had he been living and given 


vineyard, will supply your 


ert your peacl 1es in Paris, at | would have 
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his work to the ThéAtre-Lyrique. This portion, to | 


the closing of the opera, amounts to 8000 francs. 
The sum has awoke the scruples of some mem- 
bers of the society, rather than the question 
itself. Eight thousand francs might relieve 
many a widow and orphan, and it is the duty 
of the society to aid the poor. 
fine, argue some, that the descendants of Weber 
and Mozart should share in the authors’ profits 
of their masterpieces. But this is done to the 
detriment of others. Suppose a dramatic society 
in London voting to a descendant of Shakspere 
a share of the profits resulting from the successful 
representation of Othello or Hamlet, and the case of 
the French artists will be understood. ——Doctor 
Véron, author of the Mémoires d'un Bourgeois de 
Paris, 
will never obtain a chair in the Academy. He 
contents himself, like a wise man, by contending 


this time the chapel has heen visited by hosts of | 


| Parisians, more to play than to pray, and to lave | 


It is all very | 


is a very clever man, but it js said that he | 


for the prize, the éloge de Regnard, and—has | 


failed. His essay has been cast into the waste- 
paper basket. M. Wallon, of the Institute, has 
just published a book, intituled De la croyance 
due a l’Evangile, &c. (On the Credit due to the 
Gospels), a critical examination of the texts and 
of the truthfulness of the Gospel records. It is 
intended as a refutation of the doctrines of 
Strauss.——Walking upon the waters has been 
realised in Holland. <A person reached Haarlem 
from Amsterdam in two days, upon water-skates, 
not much larger than a French sabot. He stood 
upright, balancing himself by means of a kind 
of oar. Since I have got into the cue of 
odds and ends, let me mention, among other 








| of Romans, of Scipios, of Plantagenets, of Mont- 


things, that M. Frick. the inventor of the crino- | 


line, who has retired from business, is build- 
ing himself a house. Each stone is the price of a 
balloon petticoat. He maintains in a letter that 
he has been the benefactor of the female race; 
and the ladies, in such case, should subscribe and 
present him withthe piece of plate he soearnestly 
desires.——A millionaire lately deceased, by a 
clause of his will, imposes upon his heirs 


the duty of causing to be represented five | 


tragedies of which he is the author, 
forfeit of 20,000 franes for each tragedy. 
A theatre, actors, and scenery, are not to be 
readily had at this price; and the tragedies, 
who yet knows what they may be worth? The 
heirs are in a fix. The German sculptor, 
Wagner, author of the prize of the Walhalla at 
Munich, died at Rome on the 8th of August last. 
He was born at Wurtzburg in 1777, and for 
many years has had his abode in Italy. He was 
a good archeologist, and enjoyed the esteem of the 
former King of Bavaria.—lIs it true, demand 
the quidnunes—is it true that Alphonse Karr, 
the author of Sous les Ti/leuis, has found in the 
house of a confectioner of Genoa, the Signor Ro- 
manengo, an old parchment upon which he has 
deciphered the dialogues of Lucien? The parch- 
ment wrapped up certain bon-bons suitable for 
children. The parchment itself contained moral 
maxims suitable for the French. Is it true? 

A few leagues from Paris, on the territory of 
the little village of Clichy, near Livry, there 
stands in the middle of the wood a solitary chapel, 
whose outline is relieved by the green forest of 
Bondy. It is the chapel of Notre-Dame-des- 
Anges, to which a pilgrimage is made by the 
faithful during the first fortnight of September. 
In former days, says the legend, when no one 
dared to cross the forest of Bondy without having 





under | 


| abstractions. 
| entitled 


| the second, “ Researches on the Crime of High 


| bach considered that the right of the individual 


their hands in the holy brook. This year, how- | 
ever, the miracle has ceased. Owing to the long | 
drought the stream has disappeared. An inge- 
nious fellow, the owner of a well, thought to turn 
its contents to good account. He laid down a 
pipe conducting a small current into the dry bed 
of the brook, and the faithful bottled it up. The | 
Mayor of Clichy heard of the pious fraud some 
days ago, and cut off the pipe, but gave the pil- 
grims to understand that, the source of the stream 
being in his grounds, they might help themselves 
gratis. The waters at their source had surely 
the same miraculous qualities. The Parisians 
drank, and have swallowed the whole miracle. 
Nota drop of water is now to be found in the | 
brook or at its fountain head. 


THE FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
THE FEUERBACHS. 
Ir is a common remark that talent is seldom 
hereditary, and it is frequently said that the sons 
of great and gifted men are almost sure to be 
blockheads. But it is absurd to believe that 
ignoble qualities can be transmitted from gene- | 
ration to generation, yet that noble qualities are | 
incapable of transmission. In truth, however, 
nothing strikes us so much in history or bio- 
graphy as the reappearance of the same grand 
attributes in the same family or in the same 
people age after age. Why do we speak of Greeks, 


morencies, of Napiers, of Douglases, unless the 
same beautiful and valiant features shone forth | 
in the son which had made the father illustrious, 

An extremely interesting instance of heredi- 
tary genius is that of the, Feuerbachs. 

Paul John Anselm von Feuerbach, one of the 
most distinguished writers on criminal law, was 
born on the 14th of November 1775, at Frankfort- | 
on-the-Maine. He was the son of an advocate. 
His studies were carried on in his native city and 
at Jena. Stimulated by the lectures of one of 
his professors, Reinhold—a name of some note in 
Germany fifty years ago—his attention was at 
first turned toward philosophy; but positive law 
soon proved more attractive than philosophical 
Having published two works—one 
‘“ Anti-Hobbes; or, On the Limits of 
Civil Power and of the Rights of Constraint pos- | 
sessed by Subjects over their Sovereigns;” and | 


Treason ”’—he began at Jena in 1799 Courses 


of Lectures on Law. ‘Through his _lec- 
tures and his numerous writings Feuer- 
bach placed himself at the head of the 
so-called Rigorists, who deem _ intimidation 


to be the object of law, and who would have the 
decisions to be always given in strict conformity 
with the specific enactment. With Fichte, Feuer- | 


is the principle of law; with Kant, that practical 
reason, or the moral sentiment, should be equally 
the principle of positive law. In this system 
right has the same end in view as morality, which 


| limits and sanctifies it;—whence the practical 


| of the judge to the text of the penal dispositions. 


first made his will, three rich merchants were | 
| 


proceeding to Paris. They were seized by rob 
bers, plundered of their effects, and bound hand 
and foot, each toa tree. It was the refinement 
of cruelty. The merchants were deserted and 
left to die of hunger, for no one dared in-those 
days to penetrate this haunt of crime. The 


conclusion of the subordination of the decisions 


But then it is necessary tosuppose that the judge 
should never be mistaken regarding the moral 
law; and here the danger of Feuerbach’s system 
lurks. There has from time to time been dis- 
cussion in English periodicals as to what the 
object and province of law are. But law | 
has many objects: hence frivolous fruitless 


| debate, and fallacious reasoning, whenever an 


agonies of the prisoners were intensified in so far | 


as they were bound in presence of a clear flowing 
stream of water. The sight of the water made 
them more athirst. 
miserable captives began to sigh and groan; but 
the third, recollecting that it was the anniversary 
of the birth of the Virgin (Sth September), began 
to implore her aid with the utmost fervour. Im- 
mediately, says the veracious chronicler, the 


heavens opened, and a celestial messenger, visible | 


only to the pious traveller, descended, broke his 
bonds, and then sped with quick wings to 
the abodes of bliss again. Great, of course, was 
the surprise of the two other merchants when 
they saw their companion at liberty, and when 
he came to perform towards them the service 
that the angel had rendered to himself. And 


they made a pious vow, and built a chapel upon 
the bank of the small stream. 





In such situation two of the | 


' J 
, German 
| rapidity, and directness. 


attempt is made to limit it to one. In 1801 
Feuerbach was appointed professorat Jena,but soon 
after left Jena for Kiel, and then Kiel for Lands- 
hut, where he received a commission from the 
Bavarian Government to draw up a criminal 
code. This code was not merely introduced into 
Bavaria, but into other parts of Germany, and | 
was translated into Swedish. A civil code on the 
basis of the Code Napoléon, which he also received 
the command of the Bavarian Government to 
prepare, did not ripen to the same practical re- 
sult as the criminal code. The temporary sub- 
jection of the Rhenish provinces to France had 
two effects: it elevated law in France more 
into a philossphy, and it brought into 
law somewhat of French vivacity, 
The reform of the 
Bavarian criminal law, in which Feuerbach had | 
taken so prominent a part, was begun by the 
suppression of torture. After a visit to Paris in | 


| consult. 
| at that time professor of law in the University of 


and on the proceedings in the French courts, 
Though strongly attached to freedom, and 
though during the final struggle of Germany 
with France and after the restoration of German 
independence he had manifested the most 
patriotic sentiments, he was yet opposed to trial 
by jury, and wrote against it. Trial by jury 
may be a powerful bulwark of political liberty; 
but it is not so certain as is usually supposed that 
it is a good legal instrument. Among Feuer- 
bach’s other works was a collection of “ Remark- 


able Cases of Criminal Jurisprudence.” This 
collection had to recommend it what all 
Feuerbach’s books had—a correct and clas- 


sical style; but it likewise had that which 
constitutes at once the charm and _ the 
instruction of a narrative of criminal cases, 
marvellous subtlety of psychological analysis. 
Of his ‘“ Manual of Common Penal Law in Ger- 
many,” the first edition appeared in 1801 and 
the fourteenth in 1847. A few years before his 
death the strange mysterious history of Caspar 
Hauser attracted much of his attention and sym- 
pathy, and he gave to the world a critical record 
of all the accessible and authenticated facts. 
This great lawyer was not a mere lawyer, for he 
occupied himself in his leisure hours with a me- 
trical translation of the Hindoo poem “Gita 
Gowinda,” accompanied by acommentary. Under 
the Bavarian Government Feuerbach held various 
honourable offices. He died in his native city on 
the 29th May 1833. Shortly after his death a 


| collection of his minor writings appeared in two 
| volumes. 


He left five sons, all of whom made themselves 
famous in various directions. 

Anselm the eldest, born on the 9th September 
1798, acquired celebrity as an archeologist 
through his work entitled “The Apollo of the 
Vatican,” which gave evidence of much study, 


| and of deep perception of the meaning of art. 


Charles William died, after long and severe 
sufferings, in 1834, as professor of mathematics 
in the Gymnasium at Erlangen. He published 
two works—the one entitled ‘The Properties of 
some Remarkable Points of the Equilateral 
Triangle;” the other “The Principles for the 
Analytical Investigation of Triangular Pyra- 
mids.” 

Edward Augustus was like his father, a juris- 
He died on the 25th April 1843, being 


Erlangen. His claim to renown was a treatise 
on the Salic Law. 

Frederick Henry, born on the 29th September 
1806, studied at Paris the oriental and modern 
languages. Besides metrical translations from 


| the Sanscrit, the Italian, and the Spanish, he has 


published ‘Theanthropos,” and the ‘ Religion 
of the Future.” 

The ablest of the sons, Louis Andrew, is not 
wholly unknown in England. Toa lady who has 
great talents as a translator we are indebted for an 


| English version of his * Essence of Christianity.” 
| She had previously enabled English readers to 


judge of Strauss’s “Life of Jesus.” Louis 
Andrew Feuerbach was born at Anspach on the 
28th July 1804. He first studied at Heidelberg 
under Daub and Paulus, with the view of de- 


| voting himself to theology; and then at Berlin 


under Hegel. Becoming a zealous Hegelian, he 
renounced theology and entered at an early age 
on a literary career, the chief feature of which 
was an active dissemination of what Feuerbach 


| conceived to be Hegelian principles. He is 
admitted to be the most logical and _legi- 


timate expression of the Hegelian doctrine. 
He is as skilful as a controversialist as he is 
fruitful as a writer. But his talents have been 
fatal to the cause which he so potently pleaded. 
Disguised or undisguised, Feuerbach is the 
preacher of Atheism. His crime in the eyes of 
the Hegelians is not that he is an Atheist, but 
that he has not resorted to the usual Hegelian 
tricks and Jesuitisms when unfolding his ideas 
to the world. Besides a life of his father and 
the work already mentioned, Feuerbach has 
“ritten a history of philosophy from Bacon to 
Spinoza, a book on Death and Immortality, 
and an “ Exposition, Development, and Criticism 
of the Leibnitzian Philosophy,” and many other 
volumes. A collected edition of his works has 
appeared. ‘Those who would know German phi- 
losophy thoroughly cannot well pass over Feuer- 


bach. The effect of Hegelianism in Germany 
|is exceedingly pernicious: less, however, 
| when presented and _ illustrated by a 


bold and honest man like Feuerbach, than 


Every year since | 1891, Feuerbach wrote a book on French law, | When furtively creeping abroad from the hidde 
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tents of Hegel’s more craven and sophistical 
We have repeatedly expressed the 


disciples. 
belief that all discussion must tend to deepen re 
ligious faith; but it must be fair and full discus 
sion. 
country has deeply suffered from the refusal o 


the clergy of every denomination to debate the 
question of the canonical authority of the Scrip- 
If certain events are prophesied in the 
Book of Daniel, the first thing to be proved is 
that the book was not written after the events. 
You drive many a poor doubting soul into infi- 
delity by your refusal to supply him with the 
evidence which here and in similar things he 
Now Feuerbach, by developing He- 


tures. 


requires. 
gelianism to its necessary ultimates, drives mer 
back to God by the ghastliness of Atheism 


scepticism —a thousand suspicions of the unsound 


ness of certain theological systems felt, yet only 
half uttered, and a vague thought that all must 
be imposture where there is no chivalrous en- 
counter with formidable difficulties on the part of 
Germany, which 
in England is held forth as a warning, should 
1} gical, and physiological ” claims « 
But, in spite of this, Daumer, as we have hinted, 
has the best of it, especially in reference to the | his 


the people’s spiritual teachers! 


rather be followed as an example; for wii: 


criticism had done in Germany whatsoever was | 
daring and destructive, then did religion grandly 


revive in the deep rich German heart. 


CASPAR HAUSER. 
Enthiillungen iiber Kaspar Hauser, ec. 


tions concerning Caspar Hauser. With 


hope. <An_ historical, 
physiological Argument 
Eschricht and Stanhope. 
Hauser’s former foster-father and 
Frankfurt-on-the-Maine: 
London: Triibner and Co. 


psychological, 
directed 


1859. 


[rv is nearly fifteen years since the death of Caspar 
Hauser, and any further literary addition to the 
controversy which succeeded his alleged assas- 


s:nation was scarcely to have been expected at 
this date. It lately pleased, however, a certain 
Danish professor of the name of Eschricht to 


publish a tract in which a new theory of Caspar | 
Hauser was broached; and there is really no 


telling now to what lengths the revived contro- 
versy may be protracted. During Hauser’s life- 


time, and in the discussions which followed his | 


death, there were two principal theories current. 
One was, that the little of a story which he had to 
tell was a true one, and that he really had been 
shut up for many years in a dark cell, emerging 


into the world with the form and physical deve- | 


lopment of a young man, but with the mind of a 
child of six or eight. The other theory accused 
him of being a cunning impostor, and ascribed 
his death to a blow inflicted by himself, with the 
view of keeping up the story that he was dogged 
by assassins— a blow which, however, turned out 
more serious in its results than the giver of it 
had intended. The late Lord Stanhope, who had 
been one of Hauser’s kindest patrons, suddenly, 
after the death of his protégé, adopted this impos- 
tor theory, and advocated it with great elabora- 


tion of argument and evidence, in a work on | 


Caspar Hauser, published by him in 1835. 
Herr Daumer’s was the house in which Caspar 
was first received, and his’ well-known and in- 
teresting “ Mittheilungen,” published in 1832, 
has always been considered a chief authority for 
the strange story of the Nuremberg foundling- 
adult. On the publication of Lord Stanhope’s 
‘book, Herr Daumer was naturally irritated, and 
commenced a reply, which, owing to circum- 


stances, however, remained a fragment and un- | 


printed until its appearance in an appendix to 
the present volume. But now that the Danish 
professor has broached the new and still more 
offensive theory that Hauser was an idiot, to 
begin with, who, through the injudicious treat 
ment of his Nuremberg patrons developed into 
an impostor, Herr Daumer can keep silence no 
longer. He himself is attacked in connection 
with his protégé, and, donning his polemic armour, 
he goes forth todo battle against Eschricht. On 


the principle of killing two birds with one stone, | 


the wrathful Daumer seizes the opportunity to 
refute Lord Stanhope’s long-published book, and 
as far as in him lies to “show up” that noble- 


man in his changeful relations to Caspar Hauser. | 


Meditating for many years, moreover, on the 
history of Hauser, Herr Daumer shadows forth 
his own theory of Hauser’s parentage and secret. 








For instance, the cause of religion in this 


- | not complete his design of 
How fatal to the community is the low fever of ’ 
-| would certainly in 
Delay seems only to have aggravated Daumer’s 
He has been “nursing his wrath to keep it 


(Revela- | 
the 

addition of new documents and the publication 

of facts hitherto completely unknown; designed | 
to fix the Home and Origin of the Foundling, 
and to elucidate the part played by Earl Stan- 
and | to gain by supporting the imposture), b 
man like Anselm von Feuerbach, and of the hun- 
who 


against 
By G. Fr. Daumer, 
teacher.) | visited and probed the Nuremberg marvel. W¢ 


Meidinger and Co. | speak on this matter a little ex cathedrd; for Lord 


- title implies. 


was an idiot developed into an impostor. 


alluding to 


>! contents, where, after 
proce ls: “ How 


charge of idiocy, he 





1} idiot.” It is, 
a refutation of 
Stanhope long ago. The tone of the present vi 
that have been mil 








case 


anger. 
warm,” and hotly it does break forth oce 
against the deceased English Lord as 
quite worthy of the high “historical, 
f tho 
t the 


The bulk of the volume is polemical, consisting 
f; of a detailed refutation of Lord Stanhope’s im- 
postor theory, and that of Eschricht that Hauser 
We 
must say that, in his polemic against both, espe- 
cially against Eschricht, Daumer has much the 
best of the argument, although we do not go 
along with him in the assertion in his table of 

Eschricht’s | Hauser’s death, help to contribute the English 
Herr | el l origin 
Eschricht proves thereby that he himself is an 
perhaps, a pity that Daumer did 
Lord 


lume | a 


asionall7 
well as 

the living Danish Professor—in a way, too, not 

: psycholo- } 


title. 


This, of course, is the most interesting part of | ful. “Yes,” rejoins Herr Daumer, but his Lord- 
the book, though it has neither the definiteness 
nor the distinctness which the reference in the 


ship was resolved that they should be unsuccess- 
ful. In truth, Daumer suspects Lord Stanhope 
of being either a principal or an agent in the 
affair of Hauser. ‘The suspicious German is not 
limself sure whether Lord Stanhope acted on 
behalf of friends, a 
mysterious connection between his Lordship and 
Hauser’s fate Daumer is evidently convinced. 
The great faith and interest 


or in his own behalf; but of 
} 





shown in Hauser 
during his lifetime, suddenly exchanged by Lord 
Stanhope for demonstrative 


“4 


scepticisn 
element to the story of Hauser’s birth and origin. 
Daumer’s chief reason for suspecting Lord 
Stanhope is the extraordinary change in 
his Lordship’s sentiments towards Hauser— 
change undeniable, but surely explainable 
without a recurrence to the extraor linary hy po- 
thesis of the German. The great fondness shown 
by Lord Stanhope for Hauser betrayed an irregu- 
lar and ill-balanced mind. What more natural 
than that the foolish attachment of the eccentric 
English peer should have been followed by a 
reaction? Caspar Hauser had been five years 
before the world, and the novelty of th« 
nomenon was beginuing to pall. According to 
admirer Daumer, ! l 


phe- 


too, his character and 


Dane. The idiot impostor theory is clearly un- demeanour were becoming commonplac Lord 
| tenable. If Hauser was an impostor, he was | Stanhope, who supported him, might naturally 
| certainly no idiot, but a very clever fellow, with | grow tired of him, and lend a willing ear to the 


tency was his part played. 


Stanhope asserted; but 
seem most inconclusive when opposed 


| testimony not only of Daumer (who had nothing 
ut ofa 





dreds of educated and inquisitive peop 


Stanhope’s arguments and Daumer’s 
arguments are based on a multiplicity of littl 
} 


matters of detail, and it would be impossible in 
our limits to sum up, ever so briefly, the plead- 
It is proved neither that | 


ings on both sides. 


| Hauser was an impostor, nor that he was not one. 
The balance of proof, however, in our opinion, 


inclines in his favour. 


We come now to Daumer’s special “ revela- 


tions ”"— conjectures, perhaps, would be the moré 
| accurate expression. l 


and England.” Hauser, accordin 


thesis, was the heir to large estates, and certain | 
persons were interested in getting him out of the 
\ Not wicked enough to murder him, they 
made him over to a subordinate, by whom he was 
and 
water, in the hope that imprisonment and scanty 
nourishment would do their work, and prevent 
Disap- 
pointed in this expectation, finding his charge 
growing up into manhood, wearying of the bur- 


| 
way. 


confined in a dark cellar and fed on bread 


him from reaching years of maturity. 


den, or fearing detection, Hauser’s keeper is sup 


posed to have determined to get rid of him, and so 
have taken him by night to Nur mberg, where 


he was publicly found, destitute of an articulate 


abode. 


a general sensation—when by degrees he learned 


to express himself, and his reminiscences of child- 
hood pointed in the direction of a certain 
alarmed. 
the world, lest the secret should be detected. 


| become his murderer. One unsuccessful attempt 





as mysteriously as he had lived ! 
The foundation in fact for this 
story is of a very slender description. 
| “symbolical”” dreams that he had dwelt in 
marble halls, vague reminiscences of a_ well 
dressed mother, and so forth, furnish the evidence 
that Hauser was of high extraction; but the 
heirship is a pure assumption of Herr Daumer’s. 
His Hungarian origin or early conneetion with 
Hungary is deduced from his recognition of some 
Hungarian words and phrases which were 
repeated to him. At the mention of certain 
Hungarian castles Hauser was much excited, and 
Lord Stanhope sent thither an emissary to make 
| inquiries, which, however, proved quite unsuccess- 


Certain 





such completeness and continuous  self-consis- 
Hauser may have 
been an impostor—a clever impostor, as Lord 
his Lordship’s proofs 
to the 


counter- 


Hauser, he inclines to 
think, was originally—that is, when a child—a | 
denizen of “the aristocratic circles of Hungary | 


aa 
to this hypo- 


language, and unable to give a clue to his former 
But when the discovery of Hauser made 


locality, 
—the persons who had shaped his destiny became 
It was necessary to remove him from 
His | 


original keeper was pitched upon, and bribed to 


was made in Daumer’s house towards the end of 
1829; it was repeated with a fatal result four 
years later, in the December of 1833, and the 
unhappy child of an Anglo-Magyar alliance died 


ingenious 


reports — always more or less rife—that his 
protégé was an impostor. 

We have said that the sudden change in Lord 
Stanhope’s sentiments —a change on which 
Daumer is always harping—is the chief reason 
assigned by him for his suspicions of the English 
nobleman and of Hauser’s English origin. But 
that is not the only reason assigned. ‘The f 
lowing passage speaks for itself—it being remem- 
bered that Hauser died in the December of 1853 
and premised that the following visits were paid 


in the spring of 1834. 
After Hauser’s death, Stanhope came to me 
tried to persuade me to give a public testimony 
against the deceased. As the teacher and most at- 
tentive observer of the youth, I formed no unimportant 
| authority ; and if I turned against him, it would have 
| been all over with him. The question was to find 
| out whether I could be drawn into the horrible plo + 
| The Earl paid me several visits, the object of which 
became gradually clearer. I began to be vastly as- 
tonished at all this; with my unsuspecting confidence 
in Stanhope, not knowing what to make of it. 
Women’s eyes in these matters are sharper. It was 
not f, but my mother, who formed a deep suspicion 
and uttered an exclamation which I refrain from re- 
peating. [A vague version of it is given in a note, 


} 
Ol- 


and 





} 





* Don’t you see then that this is — —— — — 2”) My 
| confidential relations with Lord Stanhope now 
came to an end. The last time he _ visited 
me my profound dissatisfaction with him could 
not escape him. The conversation became pain- 
ful to him. <All at once be started up, ran, as 
if whipt by the Furies, down the staircase, out 


of the house, and visited me no more. It has been 


reported that Queen ¢ aroline of Bavaria said to the 
Earl: ** People Tl 


} 





have a pretty opinion of you. 
jave been the cause of Hauser’s deat 





say you may 
his story may be true or false; yet it proves that 
public was not entirely without its suspicions in 
presence of what was psychologically wonderful and 


incomprehensible in the conduct of the Earl. 

Surely all this does not amount to much more 
than the blanks in the reported, unreported 
speech of Herr Daumer’s mother. Let us pro- 
however. English travellers must be 
There is a warning in the following 


ceed, 
cautious. 
extracts:— 
After Hauser’s death, there visited me still another 
Englishman, also, though in quite other 
fashion and direction, was a puzzletome. He was 
by his wife, and both inquired most cir- 


who 


accompabied 
cumstantially after the deceased. The 
played great emotion and excitement, and expressed 
himself vehemently against the murderer. ‘The lady, 
on the other hand, seemed chiefly interested in 
learning whether Hauser had been a good and amiab] 
man. Everything betrayed their conviction that 
Hauser was a child who had been torn from them. 
In stature and physiognomy the husband bore a 
strong Hauser. “I am rich,” he 


husband dis- 











resemblance to 


said, and that means much from the lips of an Eng- 
lishman. As he was getting into his carriage, some 
one asked an alms. ‘*Ah! you are poor,” he said, 


and gave him a large piece of gold. The carriage 
rolled away, and of these persons, too, 1 bave never 
since seen or heard anything. 

Less stimulating and piquant is the passage 
ensuing: 

There came at last, too, an old English lady who 
took a special interest in the history of the foundling. 
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She had kept the Earl (Lord Stanhope) sharply in ber 
nd spied of his mov 
and announcements 
movements, containing Stanhope’s 
| her as proofs of domiciles in 


vith t most important points in Hau- 


eye, and d out every one ements. Sue 


1€ new 





of 


name, 


papers 








erhaps, if the former visitors were Hauser’s 














parents, this elderly lady with the newspaper 
clippings v dmother! Seriously, Herr 
Daumer too suspicious and too imaginative. 
He actually connects the death of Feuerbach in 
l t of Feuerbach’s protéjé—Hauser. 
It was to get Feuerbach, too, out of 
the way! H ) ! a rencontre 
(whi mysterious 
; wy % Nuremberg 

ho m in assassin 

7°) ¥ -. 

like 1 Na 

I ited may now, 

Pp s ] 1} “i curs 

no peril by complet his former contributions 
0 the strange, mysterious, seemingly inexplicable 


Caspar Hauser. 





THR PARTS THRATPTRS 
THE RIS THEATRES, 


in full act 
of the theatrical world—the in- 
when zo one is in Paris, and yet the 
boulevards, and the places of amusement 


ivity, basking in the 


















are ov Phe son in Paris commences with 
the v year, 1 every one is compelled by that 
tyrar Fa to 1 i the fact of h ’ 
und to sol the continuance of ; nt 
lea iis ecard at all the houses at whi 
in futur ) visit, and by the presentation of an 
tre , which may consist of any conceivable thing, 
ron or a bo of sweetmeats up to an 
alal i fth 
culp goldsmi pa 
‘ ti be, 
I m now 

t i irds 
f pa " cial 
i leu Db i { ns 
i i pro on 
Is 1 t JO I a very 
large pro} { this time 
in Par n, in a 
y | h - 
I V i iN 
still t e or " 
Ww n V vit the 
co ration ¢ t sea 1, 
tl aA y and in tl 
presen tance the managers have catered liberally 
\ t theatres ha undergone their annual 
cleaning and lishment, and every week produces 
i g vl Vv ¢ . , it a” * Vv 4 . 

Att bhourg Gentilh 2m 
has pr u it has been played six 
or eight t 8 four weeks, and upon 
0 occa r reported as | ‘ing 
amounted to 4452 fr. (8. The “legitimate 





drama” attracts an amount of attention h 
Londoners ashamed of the compara- 


earance of Shakspere at the metropo- 





tively rare apy 








in theatres. During the period referred to three 
ther | l Lvs of M« liére—namely, Les Femmes Sa- 
antes, Le Visanthrope, and Tartuffe — have 
een given at the Francais, more than 
ind I am not sure that these complete the list. 





ave a ited h a large number of other standard 
> Lo » « +} he | ) . 3] + 
works, such as the Cid of Corneille, the Figaro and 
Ba ‘of Beaumarchais, Les Fau Confidences of 





Marivaux, Lo XI, and Don Juan ad’ Aut 


"iche of 


Casimir Delavigne, the Ph losoph sans | savoir of 
Sadat neal - on : . r 

, joe an La few less important pieces. Thus we 
see that the Parisian public enjoy a constant succes- 


productions of the most eminent of their 


their 


eing sadly off just 


on of th 
dramati least of 


I 


comic 


writers, the 


now for exponents 





re; and these representations are not 
d p ir by any novelty in the way of 
decorations or accessaries, but depend solely on the 
genius of the authors, and the faithful rendering—I 
cannot ¢ iously use a more complimentary 
phrase—of the actors. When will the Londoners be 
able to congratulate themselves on the possession of 
like intellectual gratification ? 

The Odéon opened its door after the usual annual 
holiday permitted to this house—for a vacation, how- 
ever short, is a privilege allowed to few of the Parisian 
theatres—and it has not only received the public with 
the honours and comforts of freshly-painted walls, 
new velvet, and general brightness, but it has pre- 
sented to its visitors a genuine comedy of ordinary 
life of the present day, with an excellent moral, and 
admirably acted. The title of this successful piece is, 
Le Marchand malgré lui, and its authors are Messrs. 
Rolland and Du Boys. It consists of five acts, the 
first being called 
years being supposed to have ccecurred between it and 
the second. 














ynscient 





2 —_—— 


| The chief moral of the piece is, that it is of no use | 


| putting Pegasus in harness; and the second, that 
parents have no right to turn the marriages of their 


children into commercial speculations. Claude Cham- | 


pin and his young friend Réné are two enthusiastic 


students of music, and the prologue scene is | 
the lodging of the former. The two students 


and a young lady of the Quartier Latin, introduced 


necessarily for the sake of vraisemblance, are enj y- 
ing themselves after the approved fashion, in eating, 
singing, and romping, when the mother aml uncle of 
Claude Cham Révé and the lady 


icked o! 


pin are announced. 


are 





gravity. The une 
of the visit, which is to infor: 
“he wishes to obtain the hand of | 
cousin Laure, he must quit all ideas of music and 


| take to the count rort, that he must become a 


his relations with due 





is 


r—in s 

















dealer in sugar coffee, cheese and butter, and 
other prosaic articles. Claude takes little time to 
consider, and avows his adhesion to the lyre. His 
unc bounces out of the place in a rage, but the 
mother stays behind and soon induces poor Claude to 
relent and a cept his uncle’s offer. The next scene 
between t two students consists in an imated 





d (as the text 


| has it for the sake of the rhyme) droguiste, which in 


; ‘f$ielo ar 
ations, artiste a 


review of the two oecunpat 
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sale of his daughter’s hand shall not be con- 
summated. This rouses the ire of the wife, who 
reproaches Claude with thus repaying her for 
eighteen years of affection. This unfortunate taunt 
is too much for the poor disappointed man, who 
denounces his wife as the chief author of all his 
misery, as having crushed every feeling of tenderness 
by her calculating and unsympathising conduct. 


| This scene is the best in the play, and rises to the 


into another room, and Claude receives | 


verge of the tragic. In the end all are rendered 
happy. Réné becomes the husband of Claudine, and 
Eustache the partner of her father only; and the 
merchant and his wife, li many other married 
couples, begin to understand each other after having 
rendered each other miserable for about a third part 








| of a lifetime. 


| France, as in many country towns in England, is often | 


one and the same with épicier. 
tunate student whois to be a marchand is disconso- 
late, while he who has no chance of it 

would sell a 


a} 


pennyworth of lollypops 
pretty wife and plenty of money. 


At the opening of the second act, and when, as we | 


have already said, a considerable time has elapsed, 


Claude Champin, the tra 









Of course the unfor- 


declares he | 
to obtain a | 


lesman, is a man of some | 


ears, rotund but pale, with a sprinkling 
of g the temples. He has not been successful; | 
he dares not look at his balance-sheet, which his 
persevering clerk thrusts before his eyes; his wife, 
# 


his dear Laure, has become that very unpleasing 
personage, a shrewd calculating woman of business— 
irs of Frengh life—a 
res him in the face, that two years more 


, 
1 that in short nothing 





one of the horr 
that 





ruin sta 







girls married to some- 
tut and dried, who will 





rveet voic 
iudine reciprocates the 
ies P 





own music while 


Cl 





that 


owal of his attach- 


of her 


nature W 





: eS } ' 
and ene 1s tO MaKe the 











the representation of his ‘‘grand opera,” 

to be played on the fi lowing eveni ig In 

im, however, the man of business of the 

ly, Claudine’s mamma, does not allow 

i to grow under her feet; she de- 

mands > consent of poor Claude to her proposal, 

and he agrees at last to speak to the girls upon the 
subjec Victoire, his other daughter, appears fi 





ther by declaring tha 





disgusts her 








d she declares 


he enthu- | 


1 Tire 


has no choice whatever in the matter, that she has no 
doubt that the party chosen by her dear parents is 
most eptionatle, and that she is entirely in 
th ls. Of cour-e, t resumption is that the } 
chosen ippens to be after the young lady's own 

1 





mi » this view of the 


not ta 





matter, a 
contempt. 
The scene with Claudine is very different. 
her father talks of marriage, her eyes 
le with the anticipation of hearing that Réué 
has declared and been approved; and when she dis- 
| covers that the proposed husband is a rich old man 
| named Eustache, she looks as though the very life- 
blood had been driven from her heart. Her father is 
in an agony, and, ascertaining at last that her affec- 
tions are already bestowed upon Réné, he dashesaway 
all economical his beloved 
child in his arms, and dismisses her with a whispered 
| assurance that *“*she may count upon himas a confe- 


derate.” 


When 





ears ting 


considerations, clasps 





husband has been, tells her that the marriage 
with Eustache can alone save the family from 


ruin. The poor girl thus appealed to acquiesces in 
her mother’s views, and, in spite of all her father’s 
questioning, declares that she will be the wife of 
Eustache at the moment she sees Réné enter to claim 
In the evening the two contracts are to be 
signed. Eustache and Claudine are alone, previous to 
| the arrival of the company, the latter trying to look 
happy, but looking all the more wretched from the 
| hollowness of the pretence. Eustache, struck with the 
| manner of Claudine, her preference for 
another, and, after some difficulty, ascertains that 
Réné is the favoured one. Upon this discovery 
Eustache generously declares that he will not destroy 
| her chance of happiness, gives up his own pretensions, 
| and arranges a pretended flight, so as to gain time. 
Claudine disappears, and Réné enters shortly after, 
when Eustache tells him of the discovery he has made, 
and, after a few moments, announces his generous 


her. 








suspects 


| and his wife, which exhibits considerable talent. The 
| former, driven almost distracted, declares that the 


Clandine’s mother, finding how weak her 


a Prologue, on account of a lapse of | intention. We have then a scene between the marchand 


lle. Victoire with a shrug of | 


sparkle and her | 





The play is enlivened by a comic old man, Molinot 
yore, father of Victoire’s future husband, admirably 
ime, whose face alone is a fortune to him, 

he most self-satisfied, perky little phiz that can well 
be conceived. M. Molinot pére is a man who mixes 
the utile and the dulce, that iz, he speculates largely 
and luckily, but he goes in principally for the sweets. 
He has just made a great hit in beetroot sugar; his 





enthusiasm renders him poetic, and he treats the 
wedding guests with the recitation of the following 


La Canne a sucre en belle humeur 

Disait un jour a dame BGetterave: 

En vain votre sucre me brave, 

Du mien il n'a pas la douceur. 

Ma tige flexible, éléganie, 

Se balance au gré des zéphirs, 

Et contient la liqueur ardente 

Que la Jamaique bi ante 

Verse a la coupe des plais 

J'ai pitié de vous, au cont 

Dans les climats glacés du Nor 

Vous pourrissez dessous la terre. 

— Oh! ne me piaignez pas si fort, 
Répendit en riant la jeune betterave. 

De votre part, l’erreur est 
modeste sort vous sem 

i loir j'ai des m 

us 











grave. 


le mauvais, 





ol mon 









hand rres 
irchanus sres. 


blanc--san¢ 





grossier— moins 


8 


tan 


eint du sang des neégres. 





Il n'est pas 





The delivery of this original production was perfect 
in its way: an epic poem could not have aroused mor 
enthusiasm in the reciter; and the manner in which 
the cracked voice of an old man was brought into 
comic play, espe cially in the word ‘“'n ” in the 
st line but one, which resembled amazingly the bleat 
lamb which had lost its dam, was most artistic. 
‘able was vociferously re nded and repeated 
; i deal criticised 

bited with 
other writers; but, 
s achieved well- 
he management 
emed il 














as 
of a 





The fab! 
Ti e Mi r h ind miarigre 
1, and the 


3 or ideas taken fron 


wis a goo 


a authors are 


S$ a compositi 


many pass: 






regarded on 


1 
$ an acting piece, it ba 
d fort 


leserved success. Thi 
of the Odéon, which, after a short ¢ 
langer of slipping back into the shadow of former 
years. Le Marchand malgré lui was preceded by a 

10rt piece in one ac » new, by Madame Bois- 
coutier; it is entitled Muitre Wol F and the scene Is 
laid in Bavaria. Maitre Wolff is a leading artist oi 





uccess, 


I 





the Illuminati school, and has in his studio a 
number of: pupils, amongst whom are two who 
} 





to the hand of his daughter Suzanne. 
» favoured lover of Suzanne is also the 
ius of the school. A public contest for the golden 
lace, and the 


excites the 





aspire 


gen 
crown is about to take 
ible of the pupil Fabi 
ff, whose aspirations are threatene d to I e 
disappointed by the success of his own pupil. Phe 
struggle between honour and rere; but 
in the end the former triumphs, the master and pupil 
are crowned together, and the lovers are made happy. 
The Gymnase, generally so successful, has made as 
near an approach toa total failure as possible, and 
that in spite of good acting—not so good certainly as 
usual, in consequence of the absence of some of the lead- 
ing members of the company—and also of clever writing. 
The cause of this is the objectionable nature of the 
plot, or rather of the manner in which it has been 
worked out. The writers of the Dame aux Camélias, 
Les Filles de Marbre, Le Demi-monde, Le Fils naturel, 
and a host of other dramas, have unfortunately created 
a school for what may not inaptly be termed 
the “illegitimate drama;” and such has been 
the fertility of the authors of these pieces, 
that writers nowadays are driven to their wits’ ends 
for effective or amusing incidents, and are driven into 
the most objectionable corners of the demi-monde to 
supply the want. In this respect the Fils naturel of 
M. Dumas fils was most objectionable, but M. Léon 
Gozlan, in his new production, bas distanced all com- 
petitors; and it is to be hoped that he has got so low 
down in this respect, that no other writer will attempt 
to surpass him. If we have got to the worst in this 
respect, M. Gozlan may be hailed as the reformer 
malgré lui. The title of the new piece is J] faut qu 
Jeunesse se paie, and the moral is worked out by the 
exhibition of the threatened rupture of a sincere en- 
gagement by the consequences of furmer misconduct. 
In the first act we have a brilliant scene in which the 

| hero of the piece, M. de Bonnefond, a very young 
man, entertains his friends, male and female, at 4 
sumptuous déjetiner in the house of his aunt, whose 
dreaded return from the country keeps him in constant 
anxiety. The fun is fast and furious, and M. de 
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Bonnefo at inal his intimate fri nd Saint-Léona 
who has just come into a large fortune and decla 
his deliberate intention of consuming it az ¢ 

the coming ten years, become 
the audience with a very 

7 kL hilnenr hw a Ja 
drunken philosophy a la 


urmet 
intoxicated and tre 
long and 

_ 1.3 
The ia Li€ 


iresome scene « 
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not escape the of them proposes a1 
elegant cor pl by dancing on tl 
table amongst on. TI 
anxi ' M. eal 
of , wards 
an Cc ; and tl! 1p 
bv t i ( in v gent el Vit 
whom a duel is arranged tor the following morni 
Here t! prol » ends, and the second a 
reached, as usual now, by a jump of twelve or thi 
ye 
r ¢ cond act M. de I efor 
has j ret d from tl il th the nk ¢ 
Captain, all em and a wi d; and | i 
engag I t ich heiress, M d 
Ke noeei, \ l e | “Y l he Uri ’ 
where tl hi ‘ a § 
of Chari li } i ve 
by the Captain’ otion. Th young Jad 
mamma is the widow of an admiral, and i 
admiration of t con! ed with nava 
professior toay st amusing pit h of exaggeratio 
She is d ligh V the Cay in, and the marriage 
is all arra bet n t . Botanw of 
the young lady, an agricultural Marquis, for whose 
pastoral pursuits Madame de Kernoél has a ] und 
contempt, drops in accidentally, and remit hi 
sister-in-law that her daug ’s d had n pro- 
mised to his s Alexandre. The latter also soo 
arrive nd t hi “fl 
not seen | j e of being a « 
of the old b ’ r r a bit of the cl 
the bucolic Marquis, is a finished dandy of the 
l He, of », hears of his fair in’s er 
( n with » pleasure, : 
1 ence of a x] it of NS ( 
se Deans on . 
l on of ¢ certain j ! l 
a race cour The duel 
referret to a y t t ti 
est de fM 
was ( ( f De Kernoél. 3 
never « l lad ced le 
to sé the ¢ d will > no rx sal. i 
est of tl ty I le. Agl 
ferred t t ( 
This } I | t of lett | 
r } : 1 aa ¢ 
it¢ H to pass over y t 
il ) ( > Sh 01 1 
Y re 
tf } } Y ? 
' lh ¢ “ 
he seizes an « ty, snatel 
of Mile. Aglaé’s hand, and commences tearing 
them up, when the | r assures him, with an icy 
smile, that they are only copies. The money is at 
length promised, and, ju ; Aglaé is about to reti 
Susanne enters le sudden a rition produces or 
of the grand effects ] h st Es i 
standing in s; ] v 1 his 
tress and hi | wife, wt band play son 
dozen bars cf music w might | x to the famous 
Spectre sc im the ¢ [ 
In the n De Bonnet | and bis friend Saint- 
Léonard, who has by this 
mony according to his 
are eng in ratsing 
Aglaé’s lett fri 
money at any } and, er : 
the letters, which »b irns with great care, and, dis 
tributing th caaidetes winds, reads De Bonnefond 
a lecture o t la Tai as com 
paved with those h he is 
ley 70 ted. In the m« two 
one sk th 
meaning of us against hi 1. and 
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new character, Prosper 
f the worst class, redk 
rure look fit for nothing 
the ca » Jardin Mabille or the 
Salle Valentino. He announces hit nself as the son of 
Madame Agilaé: “Je: sui rm 
resting stripling. He b 
mamma, stating that 
that evening the letters 
morning. This ec admirably played by 
Lessner, the best eccentric of the French stage beyond 
all comparison ; but, unfortunately for the actor, it is 
Tevolting both in idea and exect 
Sl rance is in presence of Susanne and all her 
family, when he announces to De Bonnefond that the 
latter is hisf. ather, and produces a baptismal certificate, 
signed by both his parents. De Bonnefond has been 
shown an announcement of his own coming mar- 
riage with a certain lady ; but it is discovered that the 
ntended bridegroom is the hopefal Prosper, who, by 
right of the aforesaid paper, takes the name of De 
Bonnefond. 


lent of 
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the pr e of the 1g Susanne, la 
betw« Jatter and laé especia'ly In this 
latter § » makes an attempt to touch the good 
f f the Lorette, who, however, answers all } 
nioral and religi ions in most cy! 
and even blasy mer Un tf ve 
that vy Wi € { ew al 
crit in the | pretty ] 
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of the famous actor F Lem ho, by t 
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La i othe re, 18 a! i as a t at 
t the publi sa drau ‘ 
ITALY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
Etruscan Ai ] 
Perugia, Septem! l 
Tuenr is a wealth of antiquit 1 and around 
Perugia; and this city derives externally one of i 
mos sque features from the massive walls of 
tray ‘ed up without cement, that form its 
boundarv north, still a considerabie remnant 
of its Etruscan origin, and standing proudly, with 
majesty not lost in decay, at the summit of the steep 
slopes from which the ancient capitel looks down 
npon a vast extent of cultivated valleys and plains 
bounded by the loftier ranges of Apennines. Th 
conflagration that destroyed the Etruscan Perugi 
on occasion of its being taken and sacked by ti 


entirely swept away 
walls, with 
magnificent 
mperor. Bu 
to Ron 
have sur- 


Augustus 
except these 


victorious troops of 
its primitive constructions, 
port their gateways, and the 
arches restored or embellished by that ¢ 
though Etruria had become fivally subject 
in the year B.c. 444, her idiom appears to 
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| vived much longer, extending into the peric d of the 
| Empire; and its use on monuments in this part of 
| Italy has been ascribed by some antiquarians to the 


| covered by so 


His father declares that he shall do as | three miles distant from 
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epoch of “ Latin Etruria,” when the earlier Emperors 
riled over the now subject people who had taught 
both religion and the arts to their conquerors. Such 
were the speculations suggested by the contents of 
the very intere sting sepulchre, 
me lab warene, when digging for ag 
tural purposes, in 1840, by the side of a road, about 
1 Per rugia. This tomb, known as 
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a subterranean, dis- | 













































solemn beauty, enriched by a wre 
supposed by Nenanlg n 
Ap 1] lo—Apo llo Nom it 
also of large scale, a half figu I 





ne dress, carrying the j 
asket slung to it, reg 
apy ene in the act of bring ing ot 
deity. Two swords, a lyre, 
aoves or ow) Is), are ales S¢ ulptured ne 
the Apollo, in allusion to the pr 
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is first drawn to the monument that stands at its | 


centre, that of Aruns Volumnius (or, in the Etruscan 
form, “ Velimnas”), probably the most distinguished of 
his family. This consists of a sarcophagus, or rather 
urn, on a basement, with a figure reclining on the 


summit in long vestments, wearing the torques round | 
ck, and carrying a tazza in one hand, either in 


the ne 
allusion to the sacrificial ceremonies of the funeral, or 
to that eternal banquet forming the reward of the 
Virtuous in the sensual Elysium of Etruscan belief. 


At the basement are seated two female figures, sculp- 
} 





tured with freedom and grace, recognised by their 
wings, serpent locks, and torches as the Furies, whose 
office in this mythology was not always vindictive, 
and here is evidently intended to appear benign, in 
the capacity of solemn guardians to the tomb. The | 
Furies ll as Lares, Penates, and Genii, always 





2d in the mythologic art of Etruria; and 
how the idea of giving 
beings of celestial intelligence 


to observe 





wings to passed 
from thence to the sculpture of ancient Rome, 
and through this to the sacred art of Chris- 
tianity. Between the above-named figures are the 


dim remains of a small painting—a form of art very 
rarely found in Etruscan monuments—with no details 
distinct except the slightly-indicated forms of two 
females. ret, notwithstanding the difficulty of in- 

srpretation, Vermiglioli has founded on these vague 
traces a theory it would be pleasing to accept, of a 
belief in consoling intercourse with the spirits of the 
deceased ; following which speculation, he assumes that 
this painting represents the phantom of Aruns, and 
pertiaps that of his wife also, appearing to their 
+n, or other near relations, who are mourning for 


childre 


their bereavement. On each side the monument of | 


Aruns are other urns, of smaller scale, all (like the 
former) sculptured in travertine, and all of the same 
leading idea as to design, the deceased being repre- 

nted recumbent, with the tazza in one hand, the 
torques round the neck, and rings on the fingers. The 
usual dress is a long toga, that garment which Juvenal 
in the simpler manners of ancient Italy, 
ated to the dead. The torques, 
represented, is supposed to be an ample collar 
of twisted wool, that descends to the bosom like a 
garland, resembling those wreaths, of the same ma- 


tells us was, 
exclusively appro} 


as here 





terial that used to be hung up for the festivals of the 
Lare; (the “* Compitalia”) at the crossings of streets 
or roads, one wreath for each domestic of the families 


participating in such devotions, together with images 
of wool, corresponding in number to the children of 


SCIENCE, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


Some new facts have lately been brought to light by 
Dr. Pavy in his researches into the sugar-forming 
functions of the liver, discovered by Mons. Bernard, 
and communicated by him to the Parisian Academy 
of Sciences. From many experiments made, Dr. 
Pavy found that the condition of the blood after death | 
cannot be taken as indicating its state during life; 
for while the fact exists that sugar may be found in 
the blood after death, if the blood be extracted | 
during life there is scarcely any appreciable amount | 
of sugar to be discovered. The researches of 
Bernard had taught that a material naturally existed 
in the liver which was very susceptible of conversion | 
into sugar. Dr. Pavy sought for an agent to check 
the transformation of this sugar-forming material, 
and found that potash possessed it without destroying 
the principles concerned. A strong solution was then 
injected into the liver through the portal vein imme- 
diately after death, when the organ presented scarce 
a trace of sugar; but a liver thus treated after an 
interval gave the usual strong reaction of sugar. 
The sudden abstraction of heat from the liver imme- 
diately after death produces the same effect of arrest- 
ing the production of sugar. Division of the spinal | 
cord, when the weather is cold or moderate, produces 
a reduction of the temperature: if an animal is killed | 
when thus cooled down to 70°, the liver is found free 
from sugar. The presence or absence of sugar in the 
liver of frogs is also dependent on the temperature of 
the animal at the time of death. Dr. Pavy suggests | 
the name of “ hepatine ” for this sugar-forming mate- 
rial, instead of Bernard’s “ glucogenic matter.” Now | 
the amount of hepatine varies according to diet. It 
is greater under a vegetable than an animal diet, and 
the amount is increased by the addition of sugar to 
the animal diet. If hepatine is introduced into the 
circulatory system, a saccharine state of the blood is 
induced, and a strongly-marked diabetic condition of 
the urine may be established. But, while these facts 
have been elicited, it remains yet to be shown how 
hepatine resists transformation into sugar during life, 
when it is so rapidly changed at an elevated tempera- 
ture immediately after death. 

Professor R. Owen has communicated to the Royal 
Society the description of some remains of a gigantic 
land lizard from Australia. A collection of fossil 
remains now in the British Museum demonstrates the 





ART, 


| ised, equalling in size the largest known crocodiles. | from the bakery daily. 


| existing lace lizard of Australia. 





the house. To the dead this woollen garland was | and despair. Like the other reliefs it is chiselled in 
given as a symbol of that peace desired for them in| the dark grey tufo, the teeth (partially shown be- 
eternal mansions—an idea attaching to these objects | tween the opening lips) and the eyebalis painted white, 
which is mentioned by Festus, and attested | the pupils hollowed out to admit of gems or other 
by Plato in his “ Republic,” where wool is spoken | substances that may have added to the startling ex- 
of as considered symbolic in this peculiar sense. | pression of those eyes, as they look down, sternly 
On one side is a vase of totally different style and | and sadly, through the darkness of the tomb. Off 
material, that may be at once recognised as belonging | the outer and larger chamber opens six, and off the 
to more modern art, Roman, not Etruscan. It resem- | inner two other compartments, consisting of small low 
bles a classic temple, with pilasters, friezes, cornices, | rooms surrounded by sepulchral couches, like benches, 
and a pointed roof, bearing a double inscription, in | formed in the rock, but without inscriptions or sculp- 
the ancient and more modern idiom, the latter (to | tures except the figures of serpents in terra cotta, 
which the Etruscan no doubt corresponds) “ P. Vo- | painted dusky red, with protruding tongues of metal, 
lumnus A. F. Violius Cafatia Natus.” On each side | that project from one side of nearly all these inferior 
this graceful little shrine are friezes adorned with | chambers; and, in one of the more important, reliefs 
garlands, ox-heads, vases, patere, and birds, one of | of two serpents with two owls—the bird considered of 
these with a butterfly (emblem of thesoul) held inits | evil augury, foreboding either misfortune or death, by 
beak. Birds are also seen drinking from a vase, | the Romans, who probably had received that tradition 
under a fig-tree, beside a hermes of Mercury: in the | from their sacerdotal teachers of Etruria. — 
reliefs on the side opposite that of the doorway are| Almost all religions have attached mystical mean- 
simulated portals between pilasters. The fig-tree, and | ings, of evil or good, to the serpent; and the most 
the miniature figures of sphinxes, one of which is | gracious office assigned to it, among the phantasics 
couchant at each angle of the roof, remind of the | of mythology, was that of genius and guardian to 
worship of Bacchus, to whom that tree and the fabu- | sacred placesorthetomb. It is ingeniously suggested 
lous animals alike were sacred. Both, together with | by the Perugian archeologist that in Etruscan sepul- 
the other joyous imagery, seem introduced with that | chres the serpent may symbolise the continual 
intention, so often manifest in Pagan monuments, | renewal of honours to the heroic dead, and thus 
either to dissipate the idea of death, or assuage its | embody a species of palingenesis, ant ounced in the 
bitterness, or indicate the constant presence of that | renovations through which the scaly reptile periodi- 
mysterious foe by the associations of life and enjoy- | cally passes. : ; 
ment with decay. Was this, asks the deeply-feeling On the whole, the works of art in this hypogee 
woman and poet: | may be pronounced superior, both in conception and 
Was it to show how slight | execution, to almost all other Etruscan sculptures yet 
The bound that severs festivals and tombs ? | brought to light—at least, to all that the writer of 
Music and silence— Roses and the blight? | this brief notice has yet bad opportunity of seeing; 
Crowns and sepulchral glooms? and one is not surprised by the theory of the learned 
The above named funereal urn is in the Luna mar- | Raoul Rochette, that the Volumnii sepulchre, with 
ble found at Carrara, in quarries supposed not to | the totality of its contents, may be referred to the 
have been worked before the year of Rome 704, about | epoch when Etruria was governed by the Emperors, 
the period to which antiquarians have ascribed the | and politically a Latin state. Several other tombs, 
sculptures of this tomb generally, as it was in the | of less importance, have been opened in this vicinity, 
seventh century of that city that Etruscan art at- | confirming the supposition that here, on the slopes of 
tained its zenith of perfegtion. Before leaving the | the hills between Perugia and the valley of the 
chamber that contains it, must be observed the most | Chiana, was the necropolis of that city in the period 
striking among these sculptures, a colossal head of | of its Etruscan antiquity. These, though their con- 
Medusa in relief within one of the squares of the | tents have been carefully preserved, are not left open; 
ceiling divided into coffers. The expression of this | nor do I ascertain that any further excavations are 
countenance is absolutely fascinating—the fascination | in progress—the objects found in the smaller sepul- 
of beauty and awfulness, conveying the idea of the | chres being now eitber at the Baglioni villa, or in the 
fable of Medusa in its deepest meanings with power | University museum of this place, to which I have 
truly poetic, and fraught with the character of passion | alluded in a former letter. 
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former existence in Australia of a land lizard far sur- | the vessel was in the harbour of Balaklava, 24,000 Ib. 
passing in bulk the largest species now known. ‘The | of flour were ground by the mill in the 24 hours, and 
characters are derived from vertebra, partially fossil- | 18,0001b. of bread, in 41b. loaves, were produced 
The expense of working was 
They are of the proceelian type, presenting lacertian | 3s. 1d. per 100 1b. of wheat ground. The experiment 
modifications, and agreeing closely with those of the | thus carried out so successfully suggested the neces- 
A generic distinc- | sity of a light portable steam engine and mill for 
grain being constantly attached to a camp whenever 


tion is indicated by the comparatively contracted area 
an army took the field; and had this mill been in 


of the neural canal, and by the inferior development 2 
of the neural spine of this fossil vertebra, which, | operation in the early part of the Crimean campaign, 
from the proportions of the body, must have belonged | many lives might have been saved. The whole affair 
to an animal not less than 20 feet in length. For this | would not exceed the weight of a heavy-sized gun. 
probably extinct lizard the name of J/egalanea prisca The Scottish Meteorological Society is about to be 
is proposed. | reorganised, and the operations will commence as soon 
An expedition from the Swan River Settlement in | as an annual sum of 200/. has been subscribed. The 
Australia, under the direction of Mr. Frank Gregory, | society will also receive Government aid, for which the 
into the interior, has returned in safety, having been | equivalent will be obtained by the society in having 
successful in accomplishing the object of the explora- | the reports tested, and then published. The condi- 
tion. Millions of acres of good land were discovered, | tions are as follow: The society is to make its own 
also a large river, which has been named the ‘* Lyons;” | observations monthly, as heretofore; these reports 
and melons and sweet potatoes were found to be in- | are to be sent to the Astronomer Royal, who will 
digenous to the soil. The country thus discovered | reduce and correct them, and then they will be pub- 
lies about E.N.E. or N.E. of the Geraldine mines, on | lished in the Registrar-General’s Monthly Abstract. 
the Murchison River. It will be optional with the Astronomer Royal to 
Mr. H. M. Platt, of New York, has completed a | receive or reject the observations received from the 
patent for a novel form of ploughing and tilling ap- | different stations. It further appears that it is pro- 
paratus, the object of which is to turn the soil and | bable that a supply of necessary instruments will be 
pulverise it at one operation. The invention consists | given by the Government. 
in substituting a revolving screw-shaped share for the Mr. E. J. Lowe writes from the Observatory, 
ordinary one. ‘This revolving shareis so coupled and | Beeston, near Nottingham, that the heat of Monday 
geared to a wheeled carriage, that as the machine | last, Sept. 13, viz., 85° in the shade, had never before 
advances the screw-shaped share enters the ground | been reached in September since observations had 
aud lifts the furrow slice, which is completely cross- | been made there. The nearest approach was in Sep- 


| cut as the share revolves, so that the soil is thoroughly | tember 1854, when the thermometer stood at 82°1°. 


The Commissioners of Patents have just made their 
report for 1857. From this it appears that the num- 
ber of applications for provisional protection during 
the year was 3200; the number of specifications filed, 
2028; the number of applications lapsed, 1172. ‘The 
pumber of applications recorded within the first six 
| months of 1858 was 1474. 


pulverised and left fit for the immediate planting of 

seed.. The invention seems to solve the problem of 

steam cultivation, by getting rid of the hard pan at 

the bottom of the furrow, which was consequent upon 

the action of the share passing over the ground, and 

formed a chief ground of objection to the extension of | 
the use of the ordinary plough with steam. 

Some interesting information was given at a late 
meeting of the Mechanical Engineers at Newcastle, | 
by Mr. W. Fairbairn, relative to the supply of bread | 
for the troops in the Crimea. Marine mill machinery 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
LIVERPOOL SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS. 


THis new society and its first exhibition were auspi- 
ciously inaugurated on Saturday la-', the Earl of 
When | Sefton, President of the Society, being the chairman 


and.a bakery were supplied to a Government screw | 

steamer, which, when tested, was found to answer in 

all weathers, grinding at the rate of 20 bushels per 
| hour while steaming at the rate of 7} knots. 
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on the occasion, and the Mayor of Liverpool and Mr. | 
J. Brown, M.P., amongst the speakers. The society 
has obtained extensive and influential support, and 
will, no doubt, maintain a good position. 

The Secretary, Joseph Boult, Esq., said the council 
of the society had thought it desirable that he should | 
give a brief outline of the origin and progress of the 
society, in order that his Lordship might understand 
the principle upon which it was founded, and why it 
was that it had been thought desirable to establish a 
second exhibition in Liverpool. At a public meeting | 
held at the Royal Institution on the 8th of February | 
last, under the presidency of Theodore Rathbone, Exq., 
who was indelibly associated with the art history of 
Liverpool, it was resolved—“ That in the opinion of 
this meeting the taste and interest of the town in 
the fine arts are not adequately represented by any 
existing institution; that it is highly desirable that 
this important deficiency should be supplied; and, 
therefore, that a society beand ishereby formed for that 
object, on the basis of the prospectus submitted to this 
meeting ; and that it be called ‘ The Liverpool Society 
of Fine Arts.’” At that meeting a provisional council 
was appointed, with very large powers. Being an 
experimental year, a great deal was left to their dis- } 
cretion. They had put themselves into communica- 
tion with the principal members of the profession of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, and had received | 
from them most hearty and cordial responses to the 
invitation. He need not dwell long on the point, be- 
cause they had on the walls of the exhibition 
room representatives of a great number of the 
gentlemen to whom he referred (applause). Those | 
representatives could speak much better for those 
gentlemen than he could speak for them; and 
therefore he would only say that by their pencils 
those gentlemen had shown how warmly they felt for 
the success of the society. The experiment which 
this society was now trying, the change which was 
now being made in the academies of art, so to speak, 
was regarded with great interest in the metropolis 
and in all parts of the country. It was thought 
desirable by some societies that such academies | 
should be formed almost exclusively of artists, and 
the management confined in their hands; indeed, it 
was thought heretical to interfere at all with the 
management, or to cavil at the decision of a body so 
constructed. Now, it was an essential feature of all | 
teal progress of art that the public should be in some 
great degree associated with all efforts made for its 
advancement; and, if they were to have any sound 
and thorough taste for art, the public must be invited 
to a full judgment of the works committed to them 
(hear, hear). That was, in fact, the tribunal which 
artists sought. The artist painted not pictures for 
the enjoyment of his brother artists, but he painted to 
please the public, and that the public might buy his | 
pictures. And that which was the ultimate resort of 
the artist, why should it not be combined in that 
exhibition, and made a fundamental feature? (hear, 
hear.) He believed this society would exercise a 
very potent influence in many parts of the country, 
andin London also. A variety of artists had ex- 
pressed their sympathy with the society who could 
not show their pictures this year, owing to the brevity 
of the notice given to them; but next year he hoped 
they would have the universal support of the profes- 
sion, with very rare exceptions, It was a distinctive 
feature of this society that it did not seek to promote | 
any particular school of art, but those walls were 
open to every schoo], without any restriction what- 
ever; and therefore, if any particular class of works 
was not in the present exhibition, the public must 
not think that the society had discouraged contribu- 
tions of works from any class, but must remember 
that the artists of those schools not represented there 
had thought it not desirable to present themselves 
before the public on this occasion. He hoped next 
year all differences of the kind would have disap- | 
peared, and that they would have the support of all the 
chief artists of the country. It was desirable that there | 
shozld be harmony in’ matters of taste; and he | 

1 





thought in Liverpool they would all wish that there 
should be cordial good will between between artists | 
and amateurs in the town (hear, hear). The progress | 
the society had made had been hitherto satisfactory. | 
he principle upon which they had founded this | 
society was exactly that suggested by Roscoe and his 
compeers, who were engaged in a similar undertaking 
seventy-five years ago. The prizes the council had 
been induced to offer depended on the amount of the 
annual subscriptions, and upon the money received 
at the doors for admission, but principally on 
the income derived from subscriptions. ~ But 
awarding prizes and conducting the exhibition 
were only one part of the matter. If the 
Society did not sell pictures for the artists, they did 
not send their pictures there. He apprehended that 
the gentlemen of Liverpool would have no difficulty 
in purchasing good pictures; the only difficulty they 
would have to contend with would be in making a 
choice from so many gems. In conclusion, Mr. Boult 
observed that he believed he only expressed the 
unanimous sentiments of the town when he said the 
Society properly asked her Majesty's representative 
10 this part of the country to beeome the president of 
the Liverpool Society of Fine Arts, and that it had 
been to the town of Liverpool a great gratification to | 
find the Lord- Lieutenant was represented by the house | 





| followers of these may be remarked, 








of Sefton, and that the old ties that existed between 
the good old town and the house of Sefton for so 
many centuries should be renewed in the noble Lord 
who presided at that inauguration that day (loud 
applause). 

J. B. Lioyd, Esq., on behalf of the council of the 
society, and the Mayor as the representative of the 
town, having thanked the noble Earl for attending 
that day: 

The Earl of Sefton, after some congratulatory 
remarks, in which he expressed confidence in the 
success of the society, declared the exhibition opened ; 
and after some other speeches the audience proceeded 
to the private view of the pictures. 


The exhibition contains in all 852 paintings and | 


other works of art, amongst which are some models 
of sculpture. 
obtained great credit for the council, The collection 
is not wholly new, but derived from various sources, 
including the private collections of Her Majesty ; but 
there are not so many borrowed pictures as are gene- 
rally found in local exhibitions, and it appears that 
the success of the council’s appeal to the artists made 
even these unnecessary, as at the last moment several 
pictures were obliged to be excluded, and the greater 
portion are recent productions, and many have not 
been exhibjted previously. Amongst these are some 
good loca) Jandscapes by the brothers Callow, pos- 
sessing great interest for such an exhibition. Mr, 
Herring’, picture of the ‘‘ Horse Fair” is excellent, 
and forms a pleasing contrast with R. Bonheur’s, 
which jg also exhibited. The well-known Belgian 
artist, Van Schendel, sends several of his marvellous 
Pictures of torch and candle-light effects. The most 
CONSPjcnous of these is ** The Nativity,” in which the 
glare of light is most strikingly displaved. Another, 
of & ‘+ Poacher” surprised in the act of disburthening 
himgelf of his plunder, is fine of its class. Mr. Ar- 
mitage’s picture of “ Britannia slaying the (Bengal) 
Tiger,” from the Royal Academy exhibition, hangs 
above a picture of some years since, Mr. T. S. Cooper's 
hattle-piece, ‘The Defeat of Kellerman’s Brigade of 
Cuirassiers by Somerset’s Cavalrv Brigade at Water- 
A beautiful picture of Ludlow Castle, bv 
Liemann, is also a principal object, and Mr. F. 
Goodall’s “ Cranmer taken to the Tower” has a good 
place assiened it. The body of local artists is gene- 
rally well represented in the exhibition, and a small 
number of very good water-colour drawings will, 
from their merit, deserve notice, should we be able to 
notice the exhibition more at length. 


loo.” 


ROYAL LIVERPOOL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
THe thirty-fourth exhibition of the senior art-society 
in Liverpool opened on Monday week last. with about 
1000 pictures, chiefly new productions. The society's 
prize for this year has been again awarded to a pre- 
Raphaelite composition, by F. M. Browne, ‘Chaucer 
reading the Legend of Custance to Edward ITI.” 
Beyond the usual traits of the school, this picture 
has a shocking flat and smooth appearance. As 
the great attractions of the exhibition are the pre- 
Raphaelite pictares, we mention first that, besides the 
“ Autumn Leaves” of Millais, and Noel's “ Bluidy 
Trvste,” there are three by Mr. Rosetti—*The Wed- 
ding of St. George,” “Dante’s Dream,” and the 


| “Cbristmtas Carol ;” and “ Rienzi,” from the London 


Academy, by Mr. Holman Hunt, perhaps the most 
impressive picture in the collection. Amongst the 
“ Trudging 


| 


The arrangement is judicious, and has | 








Homewards,” by Campbell; Mr. Barwell’s “ Return | 
of the Stolen Heir;” and Mr. Egley's “Argan feigning | 


Death,” the last a good picture. Amongst the land- 
scapes, a great number of which are excellent tran- 
scripts of nature, are some by a Liverpool artist, 


Mr. Davies, of very pleasant scenes truthfully re- 
produced. 

TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Tur Atheneum, depressed and confused by the pre- 


sent barren state of art-doings, made a remarkable 
effort last week to distinguish itself by a feast of 
blunders. A nephew of the President of the Aca- 
demy had communicated to the press the results of 
some excavations at Rome, in which he had assisted 
an Italian architect, Signor Fortunati. The writer 
in our contemporary, deceived by the name, praises 
the industry and interest evinced in the affair; extols 
the correct drawings which accompanied the letter; 
and then, under the delusion that it is Sir C. L. 
Eastlake’s communication, speaks of his returning to 
his early architectural pursuits, and of his ability to 
attend to such things amidst his other labours. Now 
Sir Charles never connected himself with architecture; 
has, we believe, too much to do to find time for any 
work beyond his official duties; and is the least 
likely of all men to leave his own path for mat- 
ters in which he has no interest. In another 
paragraph, the writer indiscriminately praises the 
whole of the pictures left for copying at the British 
Institution this season, though, except the Salvator 
Rosa landscape, they are the dregs of the collection ; 
and another contemporary, fond of studying spuriovs 
Murillos, may find two there quite to his taste—un- 
mistakable copies. But this haste to notice the 
copies of the students, which are only just begun, has 
led the writer to another premature statement. It 
is that a circular picture by Ghirlandajo, by some 


cognoscenti attributed to Ucello, will be among the 
pictures shown to the public at the National Gallery 
on its re-opening. We shall notice the picture when 
it is added to the national collection ; but it is square 
and not circular; and, if attributed to any other than 
Ghirlandajo, it must be, we suspect, not Ucello (who 
it is impossible could have painted such a composition, 
and was the contemporary—rather the senior—of 
D. Ghirlandajo), but Pessello, his pupil and imitator. 


But let the Atheneum have reason to show 
that it is not a Ghirlandajo before it cir- 
culates the conjectures of its cognoscenti. At 


Hampton Court the same writer discovers some 
catalogues which appear to afford him some new in- 
formation, and he wishes that similar catalogues were 


| to be bought at the National Gallery, and tbat in- 


correct ones were not permitted to be sold on the steps 
in Tratalgar-square. Now both these things were 
accomplished an age ago, as Mr, Ewart, the member 
for Liverpool, knows, and no incorrect catalogues are 
allowed to be sold in or near the National Gallery. 
What “fog of the brain” has overtaken our contem- 
porary of late? Does a too anxious attention to 
Kensington and its schemes prevent it from observing 
plain things in the centre of London? Better to 
follow the Spectator, who omits all notieg of fine art 
matters, as though they bad no existence, or the 
Saturday Review, which publishes a notice of a picture 
exhibition three weeks aiter it has closed, than per- 
form such insanities as these. 

The report of the Fine Arts Commission has been 
published by all the journals; yet only one, the 
Leader, has criticised the proceedings of which it is 
partly the record, partly the apology. ‘This it has 
done with the free boldness which always marks its 
handling of any subject, and the article deserves to 
be read. The new Palace of Westminster was cha- 
racterised ten years ago by the Daily News as “ the 
folly ” of this age and people; all the press, and the 
Parliament too, have agreed in this opinion, and Sir 
B. Hall tried to bring it to an end. But if the 
building and its extensions cannot be stopped, the 
decoration need not proceed ; Messrs. Ward and Cope 
do not possess all the genius for fresco-painting of this 
day, and they have surely done enough. The vacant 
panels can wait the advent of better men. ‘The pro- 
gress of the work, under the auspices of the Prince 
Consort, affords no encouragement to art, and if 
delayed for twenty years would not cause any 
regret. For example, what encouragement to art is 
afforded by the labours of Mr. Burchett and his 
assistants — fifteen portraits of Tudor king~, exc- 
cuted, from original pictures, in some tempera pro- 
cess? Now, when it is understood that these figures 
are not copied truly from one original, or in a 
manner followed by the painters of the originals, but 
that each portrait 1s made up from two or three sepa- 
rate portraits most dissimilar to each other, and all 
painted iu a medium quite difiereut to that of the 
imitated portraits, it isevident that these things bave 
no interest nor excellence—they are, in e. ery sense, 
illegitimate productions, a disgrace to art and the 
building which they are iutended to decorate. 

Mr. J. Ruskin has returued from his tour in Switzer- 
land, where he has been making a series uf studies of 
the mountain fortresses. 

Mr. H. Cole, C.B., Secretary of the Department of 
Art, bas found it necessary, in accordance with the 
advice of his medical advisers, to seek mental rest by 
leaving this country for some months. He has pro- 
ceeded to Italy to make a long contemplated inspec- 
tion of the works of fine art there. He is at present 
in Turin with Mr. Redgrave. 

The picture-dealing case of Peter and Barns 
entered inito another phase of disgrace and shameless- 
ness at the Jast and final examination belore Alder- 
man Wire. The complainant Barns did not appear, 
and it was stated that the pictures had been trans- 
ferred back to Barns, and the money refunded to 
Peter, although the attorneys strongly protested 
against any idea or knowledge of such a compromise 
ou their part. Alderman Wire indignantly sent the 
case for trial on the evidence already taken; and 
means will be used to carry the expusure to com- 
pletion. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 





WueEN a King takes up the pen to write an essay on 
antiquities, the event is too unusual to be treated with 
frigiuity ; and when that essay is devoted to the elu 
cidation of the somewhat obscure primeval antiquities 
of his own laud, and to forward the interests of the 
Society over which he presides, it shows a love of 
science and a desire to aid its progress which cannot 
be too highly commended for example elsewhere. We 
therefore accord the premier place this week to his 
Majesty Frederick VII. of Denmark, whose paper 
“On the construction of the ‘Giants’ Chambers’” 
was written for the annual meeting of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of the North, held in the 
Palace of Christiansborg, Copenhagen, in May 1857, 


| and printed for distribution at the late meeting in 


June 1858. These sepulchral chambers, which are 
thus popularly dignified as the work of giants, are 
remarkable for the enormous masses of stone forming 
the walls and rvof; the mode by which they were 
mov :d and lifted has bee a puzzle to many, particu- 
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ge of the | 
8 Majesty 


me $s 


larly when the limited mechanical knowle 
age is considered. This is the difficulty | 
seeks to solve, and he does it by very sit 

taking an eminently practical view of the su ji 


























He very readily disposes of some wild se:mi-s ci nti to 450) are repeatedly met with. Sometimes they are 
theories broactbed by geologists as to t half- | too trifling to be worthy notice; at others they are 
natural formation; and arzues that bl soon of grani more complete and restive. What is considered 
of large size were, in the old time, strewn sut the | wo f preservation generally finds its way to the 
lonely fields in abundan now unknown, owing to | Ls r Museum. He enumerated a large number 
the uses made of them by man for building and other | of y interesting objects discovered from time to 
purposes; and that these masses might be transported | time in this city, and there preserved. He alsonoted, 
readily by the force of men and t iid of | among other traces of the Roman inhabitants of 
simple rollers of wood, or stet Leicester which have been brought to light lately, 
considerable distance; tho eat m the foundations of an extensive building lying un- 
appended to these rollers where greater lever lerground, near the Peacock Inn, Highcross-street. 
wanted ; and, thestones being brought intotheir places, | That the walls were those of a large building is 
the side to besmo thed or faced might be roughly @X- | certain and the presence eof scattered tessere among 
ecuted by such implements as then werein use. Here | the rnhbish shows that there were paved floors in its 
his Majesty pays a just compliment to the intelli- | rooms. He concluded his paper with a notice of 
gence of ordinary workmen, when he observes that another relic of local interest recently discovered in 
they, in the pursuit of their calling, obtain an in- | ¢he o} Abbev precinets—the Sulla or leaden seal at- 


tuitive knowledge of the material they work in, the 


result of an education of the eye that cannot be eom- 
municated to others, a3 it is derived from long expe- 
rience; but which is of the utmost use to them in 
their liboups. Thi knowledge, he beliey 3, was 
possess l by the older workers in stor e, and gave 


them the certainty of hand and correctness “of 4 judg- 
ment which enabled them to construct the most delj- 
cate implements in stone and flint, 
steel are now used. The stones forming 
chral chambers being arra lin form of a 
wall, or a passage; the enormous cap-stones were 
placed on the top by a very simple mode; an inclined 
plane of earth was made from the ground to thei 
summit, and along this gradual ascent the stones were 
passe d on wooden rollers till the y reache 
nation on the top of the upright masses. The earth 
could then be cleared away, and the stone building 
left cleat When these chambers were buried in rs 
huge grave-mound, as is often the case, another mode | 
of possible construction presents itself. The large | 
stones might be brought to the summit of the 
mound in the same way; the ground excavated 
beneath them, and the upright props introduced in 
the course of the excavations; the whole might then 
be covered with more earth, and the elongated slone 


for which iron and 
these senu]- 


} 


nge cirewlar 





1 their desti- 





of ascent dug away on one side, until the entire | 
mound assumed a uniform appearance. We have an | 





instance of such a mode of constructing an enormous 
grave-mound in Silbury Hill, Wiltshire, which wa 


f and dissevering the earth from a 


forme: l by heaping 
neighbouring hill b y such a sloping roadw: ay, which 
was afterwards removed, and the mound isolated. The | 
King quotes an old Danish legend—which describes | 
the King r Harold occupying himself, after his deposi- 
tion by hi in removing from the coast of | 
Jutland an enormous mass of granite “ by the aid of 
men and bullocks "—as an outs nt popular corrobora- 
tion of hi eory. T e brochure by his M jesty isillus- | 
trated by very caref: illy-e ich engraving x8, and is 
a good and sensible addition to our antiquarian 
nowledge, worth more than all the wild the -ories that 
have been invented by gentlemen who may here 


3 son Sueno, 





Mark how a plain tale shall set them down. 

At the close of this Congress, His M: ajesty invited 
the members and visitors to ins spect his private col- 
lections in the Palace,,and devoted more than an 
hour to an explanation of the most remarkable obj jects 
he had thus preserved. 


The Leicestershire Architectural and Archeological 
Society recentiy held a meeting at the Town Hall 


of Leicester, to receive the report of their Sec retary on | 
the expenses attending their annual meeting held | 
this year at Market Harborough, and to attend to | 
the usual business of the Society. On this occasion 

Mr. Gresley exhibited and descanted on two anti- 
quities which have hitherto engaged some amount of 
attention among One was a bronze 
stirrup, ornamented with Bacchanalian figures, and, 
being found in close contiguity with early Britannic 
remains at Hamden Hill, near Montacute, in Somerset, 
and believed to be a Roman work. It is described as 
such in the most enthusiastic terms in a curious little 
book called “‘The Barrow Diggers,” published at 
Blandford, in Dorsetshire, in 1839 ; and the engraving 
there given i enable us to decide that it is, as 
pointed out by Mr. Thompson of Leicester, of the 
Renaissance period, when a semi-classic design was 
adopted for ornament. It is probably about the time | 
of Francis the First, who nurtured that style. | 
The second article exhibited (and which has also been | 
engraved in the work quoted above) was found at 
Langton, near Blane iford, Dorsetshire; it is some- 
thing like the “ foot-irons " used by labourers to save 
the soles of their boots from being worn out by diz- 
ging. They are discovered in E ngland, France, and 
Germany, almost always on the site of Roman build- 

or contiguous to Roman stations. They are 
conjectured by some antiquaries to have been used as 
temporary shoes for horses with tender feet ; another | 
supposition is that they were stirrups. They vary 
considerably in form, but have general similarity of 
construction, and are now considered to have been 
used for horses working on soft ground, to prevent 
their feet sinking in the soil; such irons being uni- | 


archxologists. 


ings, 


| 


versally adopted in Holland at the present time. | 
Mr. Thompson laid before the committee a few me- 





| its sewer ige system. 
| every part relics of the Roman period (from A.D. 50 


whose name it bears, and who granted to the Abbey 
| many privileges, and confirmed those of bis prede- | 
| cessors A paper hy Mr. Gresley on an old Mansion | 
at Medbourne, which he considered to still contain 
fragments of the original buil ling belonging toThomas 
de Chaworth in 1290, concluded the business of the 
meeting. There was one remark made in the course 


| mile off. 


' 
| or barrow w 


| &e. 


| of 5 ft. 6 in. 


| remains. 


| the document which gave the land 
| Fountains Abbey 


moranda concerning discoveries recently made in 
Leicester, in excavations required by the extension of 
He observed: It seems that in 











tach 4 to a papal document of Innocent the Fourth, 














other hands than those to whom its interpretation was 
entrusted on Monday night. ‘The established fa- 
vouritism of Pyne and Harrison goes a great way 
towards the success of everything they undertake, 


If the o; pening g day be any auguary of the thirteen pro- 
jected weeks, i will dc pabtless spar the executive on 


Ie for 


to deeds of high emprise, and en them a de- 
served reward. The band, cor * fifty picked 
instrumentalists, under the conductor nadice of Mr. 
Mellon, are fully competent for the proper execution 
of music, no matter | ofty its order, 

Music and its attendant. charms must meet with a 
louble bar somewhere. Leeds gave itself up a week 
ago toa round of revelry. The festival that struck 
the natives with astonishment has already ceased to 
give to the tongueatheme, and the events attending the 
demonstration have passed the portals of things for- 
gotten. The garlands of ta-ty design, and of street 
width, have faded away; the graceful wreaths, and 
elegant bouquets, that sarch ~4 the new hall with a 
redolence unknown before, are thrown aside for those 
of fresher hues and more grat ylours. The barri- 
eades that kept the populace in prop unds have 
vanished, and Leeds walks abroad estrictions 
















asifno r 








-* | 
of this paper which mav be usefully remembered in 
honses. Report speaks of | 
meous passag Manor House to the | 
and even to Holt, which must be nearly a | 
The same kind of thing is of almost | 
every old mansion and monastic ruin. It frequently 
originates from the remains of the sewers of such | 
which were generally very capacions, often 
sufficiently so to he walked up or crawle 
At Roundway Hill, in Dorsetshire, 
as partially excavated about two years 
and on the eastern side were fonnd the remains of | 


connection with other old 


snhbterr sfrom the 
Church ! 


said 





places, 





ago, 
A few hone 
The barrow 
120 feet long hv 


implements and some flint arrow-heads, 
was of an elongated form, about | 
40 feet wide, and of the kind termed 
bv Sir R. Colt Hoare ‘a twin barrow,” that is, one 
elongated for a second interment. It was therefore 
imagined that the whole of the contents had not been 


—— and during the last fortnight Mr. Cun- 


ningt and the Rev. Peter Wood excavated the | 
opposite ate when their perseverance was rewarded | 
by coming upon the second deposit, and finding 


remains a fine bronze dagger. The body 
had evidently been laid in a very strong wooden 
chest, more than 3 feet in depth and 3 feet in width. 


among the 


The grave had heen dug in the chalk, and then filled | 


the rubbish exec avated ; and over all the 
ordinary earth had been piled, to the height 
above the level of the soil. It was evi- 
dently the grave of an early Britannic chieftain. 

The Yorkshire and Lincolnshire Archeological 
Society held their annual meeting at Ripon on Tues- 
day and Wednesdav under the presidency of the 
Bishop of Ripon. The members visited the remains 
of Fountains Abbey, one of the noblest of architectural 
fragments in a county more than usually rich in such 
Two papers were read at the meeting—one 
by Mr. Walbran on “St. Wilfrid and the Saxon 
Church in his era;” the other by the Rev. E. Tro! 
lope, on Ancient Labvrinths and Mazes. A small 
museum was collected and exhibited at the Town 
Hall; the most remarkable item of its contents being 
for the site of 


in with 
monnd of 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


THE MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 
THERE are no long vacations in the court of Euterpe. 
The final strains of Martha, from the magic pile in 
Bow-street, scarce give up their dominion of the ear, 
before sounds not less enchanting from the Rose of 
Castille direct attention to the temple of the muses in 
Drury-lane. Underthe Pyne and Harrison manage- 
ment English opera was revived on Monday in all its 
glory. Balfe’s latest work, it is well known, was 
successful last year at the Lyceum beyond compare. 
The enthusiasm with which it was received bv a 
crowded house, from the rise of the curtain to its final 
fall, indicates plainly enough to the most obtuse that 
the English nation is hardly so insensible to the 
charms of ‘the art divine” as some ascetic souls per- 
sist. Not that the Rose of Castille is irresistibly at- 
tractive per se; but in the getting up every detail 
has been regarded that had a tendency to complete- 
ness, so that the opera has become a stock favourite. 
The performance was so admirable throughout, that 
the calls were “ never ending, still beginning.” This 
is not to be wondered at; for there is not an artist of 
the florid school who wings her way hitherward with 
the swallows, who can “look down” upon England's 
domestic favourite. The singing of Miss Pyne is so 
thoroughly artistic, yet natural, that in her aerial 
flights there is no danger of an ugly descent. 
showers her vocal jets in extravagant profusion, and 


throws off beauties with an effort as spontaneous as | 


that of a tree resigning its leaves to the wind. The 


music in Balfe’s last would be far from effective in 








a grave-mound | 
ba a 
| is destined 
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had been placed on its libert: » it should be; 
there is a time for all things. The festival bas had 
a beneficial effect, both on the tow i the country. 
In the cause of charity there can be no second opinion, 
and in a musical sense also we are equally certain. 
We are not disposed to go through the programmes 
of this four-day entertainment, seeing that a large 
number of the pieces con ing them are mere 
repetet ds of the Hereford and ib ingiuam Festivals. 
It is pretty clear that if no ied, and an 
appeal forcible needed, either > Elijah is 
selected for the purpose. ‘lo what extent Handel's 


sacred oratorio Uleviated the suf} of huma- 






| nity, by the effect of its app als on of publie 
charities, no arithmetic can reckon; bow deeply it 
has stirred the heart by its divine harmonies, no 


Mendelssohn's chefd' euvre 
nilarly mighty pur- 
having been chosen 
meetings in 
power. 


imagination can compute. 
to work out a Si 
2 simple fact of its 
three great n 
sufficient evidence of its 





Tl 
to inaugure ate 
three weeks, is a 
| Among the gems in the mis scellaneous concerts were 
| those of the meetings previous. William Tell, Zauber- 
| flite, Oberon, and the Jubilee graced the other bills of 
| particulars; while Mend Issol n's mighty symphony 
in A minor, and Beethoven's mightier still in C, follow 
the Philbarmonic band as fait as the echo does 
the breath ofthet seneeti Amor pal vocalists 


pose. 
sical 








hfully 
gtheprn 








at Leeds, Piccolomini and Giuglini freshen the mis- 
cellaneous programme, an! Mrs. Sunderland the 
sacred. The songs of Alboni when northward were 
those of the same finished artist at the Surrey Music 





Hall, the Crystal Palace, and at Birmingham, 
which we have over and over again brought under 
notice. A glance, therefore, at the fresh and salient 
points must suffice. Miss Palmer was su! 
Miss Dolby in lijah, and sang the music so uniformly 
well, and infused so much energy and dramatic power 
into the recitatives. &¢c.,as almost to lead to aninfrac- 
tion of the rule prohit yiting « . ‘Ihe introduct 


stituted for 








tion 





of J. S. Bach’s Grosse Pas ons- Musik by the con- 
ductor bore the stamp of novelty. The word “ pas- 
| sion” in German is sy nonymous with “oratorio in 


sustomary among Protes tant 
1 to perform music 


English. It was 

| churches anterior to the time of Ba 
| of this kind, in addition to the proper services of the 
day. Chorales were subseque ty idopred, and then 
are liberally strewn thror wh th 2 Matthew Passion, as 
the one in question is termed. Th ey are che aTac terised 
by simplicity, beauty, and touches of ecclesiastical 
colour, that seldom fail in exciting the noblest 
powers and faculties of the soul. The performance 
of this great work, however, was not effective. 
Beethoven’s sacred cantata, The Mount of Olives, 
found a larger and more enthusiastic class of ad- 
mirers. There are many parts of this com] osition 
that stamp the listener with indelible impressions 
respecting its mighty master. The final chorus, 
“‘ Hallelujah to the Father,” appeared to dwarf every- 
thing that had been ne sal it. Haydu’s Seasons met 
with considerable appplause, principally from the 
finished interpretation of Mrs. Sunderland, the prima 
donna of the North. This lady figured very success- 
fully both in the Mfessiah and The music 
peculiarly adapted for her rich and fresh voice. There 
aresopranos of great pretensions that would frequents 
pale their ineffectu al fire if placed by the side of the 
little-known Mrs. Sunderland. There were few in- 
strumental solos, Miss Arabella Goddard performed 
Mendelssohn in G minor, the Concert Stiick ot 











Seasons S, 





Weber, and a caprice in E major by Dr. Ben- 
nett. Miss Goddard's achievements on the piano- 
forte are patent; she stands in the foremost 


rank of great pianists. Her performance of the pieces 
cited was such as to give the dilettanti of Lee ds and 
its neighbourhood more extended views of what may 
be done with the black and white keys of a Broad- 
wood, Erard or Hopkinson, when under the dominion 
of a clear head, retined t and an expert finger. 
| A new pastoral (MS.) entitled The May Queen, com- 
posed by Dr. Bennett, and performed for the first 
time, is a musicianly production. It is prof perly 
named. There isan overture which heralds its cha- 
| racter, and ten vocal pieces, all charming with their 
rural freshuess and rustic gaiety. Clara Novello, 
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Reeves, and Weiss discoursed them admirably. 
Yorkshire chorus of 250 voices. 


miration of the acute listener. The chorus by the 


priests of Baal, in auswer to the taunts of Elijah with | the 


respect to the divinity of their god, was magnificent 
in the extrene; while the unbroken chain of eleven 


, 


single and double choruses in the /srael in Egypt, 
} : 


instead of tiring, as is usually the case, 
to increase the delight and astonishment. 
hardly wonder that the fiddling in “The 
Fingal ” was so unendurable to the ears of Sir 
Fairbairn as to wish it silenced, if the deeds of the 
morning choris baunted him as they did many 
others. We are glad to learn that a large balan 


only serve 


We 


ers 


over and above expenses is in the hands of the Trea- | 
surers or the Infirmary, and moreover that from the 


success of the past undertaking Leeds will in all 


probability hold a promivent position among the | munication which we found in use. 


musical institutions of the country. 


With Alboni on Wednesday evening, at the Surrey 
Stand- | a 


Music Hall, came searly ail musical London. 


ing room was a thing difficult of attainment, sitting | 


altogeti'er out of the question. In addition to the 


attractions of this world famed cantatrice, were those 


of Madaine Rudersdorf, with the part songs, madri 


An- | principal artists contributed sums amounting 
other striking feature in the Leeds festival was the lay 

Rich, fresh, power- : 
fal, and disciplined, they never fail to strike the ad- 


can 
Isles of 


Peter | 


SATE RS 


to 1501. ; 





and the “ People’s Festival,” on Saturd: 
realised about 207. net, making a gross total of 18502. 
iu aid of the funds of the intirm: 

} Mr. Harrison, of Dri 
Times, apropos of 
Music Hall, Sheffield: —‘' It has long been 
st to that the first duty of a theatrical 


manager (even before conside: his 










me 


to amuse 








| Miss Louisa Pyne and myself upon becomi 

nagers of Drury Lane T 

»| tragedy at Sheffield had ! 

facilities of rapid egress wert 

We have ! 
a 


ect to the ¢ 





sufficient 
id several inter- 
ommittee 
carefully 


the 
for so large a building. 
views with Mr. Nelson, the ar 
of proprietors, upon the subje 
examined every passage, staircase, and other com- 


whether 














t, and have 


It was with no 





| slight degree of satisfaction that we discovered 
| these communications to be entirely fire-proof— 
most important matter to begin with- 

| moreover, sufficiently commodious to prevent 
anv fear of the occurrence of any — such 
fatality as that which immediately afterwards took 


| place at Sheffield. We found, however, that certain 


gals, &e., of a w ell-organised troupe of vocalists passages, staircases, and doors bad been for a long 
under the conductorship of M. Land. Regardless of | while disused. Some of them, in fact, had not been 
requests in print which couldn't be seen, or platform | made use of for five-and-twenty years. It is true 


appeals which would not be heard, against the system | 


of encoring, Alboui was compelled to restore order by 
violating rule. The result of much 
prolonged the entertainment to those hours on the 





Pesta” 
double duty 


dial plate which prognosticate the near approach of | 


a to-morrow. 


GOSSIP. 
Lyceum Theatre, 
at the Baik 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC 
Mr. DILion, late of the 
underwent his examination meeting 
ruptey Court on t. The accounts were 
on this occasion brought before the Court, and afi 
a curious specimen of what is called theatrical spec 
lation. They extend from September 1856 to April 


lessee 





Thursday last. 








1858, and contain the following items :—Dr.—Cre- | 


ditors unsecured, 4632/.; creditors at date of petition 
to Insolvent Court, viz. 8th of July 1854, 755/., of 
which 270/, have since been paid off; creditor holding 
life policy, 577/.; salary received for acting at various 
theatres, 1199/.; commission received, 60/. Cr.— 
Cash, 4/.; vulue of life policy held by creditor, 23/ 
excepted articles, 20/. There are no other 
The deficiency is mainly accounted for thus:—Law 
costs, 840/. ; interest, 541/; travelling. and other 
business expenses, 421/.; domestic aad personal ex- 
penses, 181()/.; on t performances at the 
Lyceum and Drury-lane Theatres, 214/.; loss upon 
sub-letting Lyceum Theatre from April to 
December 1857, 326/.; loss upon serrender of 
lease of the Lyceum ‘Theatre, being deposit-money 
forfeited, 1260/.; sundry losses, 663/.; deficiency in 
September 1856, 819/. The bankrupt’s creditors 
include Mr. William Brough, dramatic author, 


assets. 








loss 








Mr. H. M. Barrett, comedian and stage manager, | 


44l.; Messrs. J. K. Chapman and Co., printers, 44/. ; 
Mr 


Mr. M. Clerque, artificial flower-maker, 162; Mr. | 


Benjamin Oliver Conquest, Eagle Tavern, City-road, 
2076l.; Dramatic Authors’ Society, per Mr. J. 
Stirling Coyne, secretary, 161.; Mr. F. W. Everett, 
bill-diseounter, Sheffield, 51/.; Mr. E. Falconer, 
dramatic author, 26/.; Mr. Fenton, scene painter, 
70/.; Messrs. Harrington and Yates, dramatic authors, 
21l.; Mr. John Knowles, Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
1002; Mr. S. May, for hire of wardrobes, 144/.; Mrs. 
Theodore Martin (late Miss Helen Faucit), 60/.; Mr. 
Simpson, Albion Tavern, 147; Messrs. Seale and Low, 
bankers, Leicester-square, 387/.; Mrs. Buckingham 
White, 12/7. The excepted articles, valued at 20/., con- 
sist of personal stage costumes in the following cha- 
racters:—Othell», Louis XI., D’Artagnan, Shylock, 
Belphegor, and Hamlet; also of sundry swords and 
wigs. Special mention is made of a loss of 600/. on 
wardrobe and fittings at the Theatre Royal, Sheffield, 
and of a loss of 33/. on publishing a book entitled 
“The Cagot.” 

Mr. ‘l!ownshend, M.P., is appearing at the Graves- 
end Theatre. Mr. Powell, the manager, announces 
that he has engaged him “ at an enormous expense.” 

Mlle. Piccolomini will take leave of the English 
public at a farewell concert at the Crystal Palace, on 
Tuesday, the 28th inst. 
for a lengthened tour in the United 
following day. 

The Era gives currency to a report very generally 
believed, that Mr. A. Wigan will become lessee of the 





States on the 


Princess’s Theatre, on the retirement of Mr. Charles | 


ean in July next. 

The Leeds Mercury states that the festival has been 
eminently successful. No record has been kept of 
the precise number attending each performance, but 
we understand the average has been about 1900. 
Accommodation was provided for 2000, and the hall 


was quite full onThursday and Friday evenings and on | 


Saturday morning, the attendance at each of the 
other performances being near 1800. The total re- 
ceipts have been about 7500/., and the expenditure is 
estimated at 6000/., leaving a balance of 1500/. In 


ord | 


She sails from Southampton | 


that the existing communications seemed suilicient 


without these to meet almost any conceivable con- | 


tingenev ; but, determined to err, if at all, upon the 
safe side, we immediately had all these extra means 
of egress—six in number— 1 to the publie, 
and now the theatre, however densely crowded, could 
be safely emptied in ten minutes. 1 have t 
to trouble you with these remarks, not with any 
of boasting of what we have done, but in order 
| assure the public, in the event of any unnecessary 
| alarm having been excited, that, at any rate, as far 

as Drury Lane is concerned, they may feel perfectly 


own ope 





joug 


| 





secured against the fearful possibility of being either 


~ | burnt or crushed to death.” 





THE THEATRES. 


Drury-LANF, thoroughly cleaned and tolerably well 
purified from its miscellaneous performances, opened 


on Monday with the long-announced company of the 
Pyne and Harrison management; and it may be re- 








audience) should be how to ¢ 1 as far as pos- 
| sible from danger; and the vi: ration of 


evening, | 


to ; 


| corded as an epoch in English opera. Many attempts 
| have been made to establish an English ino) of 
, ' 

| music, and not without success. Purcell, Locke, and | 





Arne are thoroughly familiar names, and they un- 
doubtedly rank as masters in their art; 





riainly 








there is not in the world a more perfect little opera 
than the Acis and Galatea of Handel, which is of 
British origin, although we can scarcely claim the 
! great composer as an Englishman. The Italian opera 
was for a century, as regards general popularity in 





ahis country, an exotic, and a vigorous : 
vulgar effort was made by the grea 
nation to destroy it by horse laughs anc 






demonstrations—a course of conduct which in no 
small degree tended to retard our progress as a 


musical nation. The great contest of the last century 


| was between the passionate Italian music and 
| the simple ballad style; the one being founded on the 
gentle excitement of the passions, and the other ap- 


| pealing to the affections. The southern w 

burning passion, and illustrated almost solely 
idea of love; the other was associated with the domes- 
tic affections, and awoke simpler but scar 
profound emotions. The Beggars’ Opera contrived, 
like most burlesques, to injure both the principles 
| which it attacked. It bronght the Italian into further 
| disrepute, and it took off the bloom of the eld pathetic 
ballad. From this date the simple form of music 
began to decline, and the Midas and Rosina styles 
prevailed in the English theatres. Pretty sound and 
absurd words came thick upon us, and we had plenty 
of theatrical songs, but no English opera. The Italian 
and German music, which is based upon principles 





} 1 
ely jess 





| 


course prevailed, and even reached the uneducated. 


People who did not understand the language of their 
| operas felt the music; and thus a better style gradu- 
ally prevailed. The adaptation of foreign works 
| like Der Freischiitz \ed to the formation of an 
English opera—that is to say, a work where all the 
emotions, and even all the events, were indicated 
and expressed by music, either vocal or instru- 
mental or both. Mr. Barnett’s Sy/ph was one of 
the first genuine English operas, and Wallace and 
Balfe have certainly produced works which in kind 
have a right to be ranked with the productions 
of the foreign operatic composers. Sir Henry Bishop, 
original and pleasing and even dramatic as he was, 
has not left us an English opera. He has illustrated 
fragments of a drama deliciously, but bas not left 
| work conceived from first to last as a musical creation. 
Eminent judges and lovers of music have long desired 
that there should be scope for that musical talent 
| which it was quite obvious Englishmen possess as 
| well as Germans or Italians. Many attempts have 
| been made in the last thirty years, some with a love 




















addition to this amount, however, several of the | of art and more with a desire of gain, to establish | 





| rooted in the human emotions and sympathies, of | 


been 
> but the 





English opera. Sometimes these efforts have 
supported by a narrow cry of nation 





ality 



































attempt to force a worse article into the market 
because it was home-made failed in music, as it ulti- 
mately fails in everything. surre} ious at- 
tempts have been made, alian operas, trans- 
lated badly into the vernacular, have ! gnated 
; the encouragement of English opera. Even a 
thea (the Lyceum) assumed a nan eating 
that only native music was to be given, ¢ ve 
ported itself by a bad translation a 1d athe 
German production. ‘Thus by fits and starts 
English opera staggered on, until last year our most 
gifted English stage sing 1 Pyne, anda 
ry popular tenor, Mr. ived to make 
n effort to give English opera pure and undefiled. 
They gathered an efficient nd, with an efficient 
English leader; tutored and collected a sound 
‘chorus; and obtained from the first of Eng- 
lish composers a genuine opera— The Lose of 
Castille. The time had come when the pnblic 
reciate their efforts, and thev last year 
great and genuine succ . ‘this may be 
r by the spread of a il taste 
i ar and downward i ° j fre- 
r¢ Italian theatre no ss it don 
! oices a i , and the 
yuenter Kr theatres no > dead to 
yenuine musical expression. Thus an | sh opera 
has become possible, and we trust, h in its 
y to grow up to a lusty manhood. 
ogressing is l ove the 
1 Manag : i to the 
oldest and chiefest of our | 4 and the 
thorough and handsome mai deter- 
mined to house and perform it inside 
the house corresponds to the ha ramme 
they issued outside. The stalls! | i eased 
and enlarged, and they are amongst the | lsomest 
nd most pleasant it can be found either at bome 
abroad. The sta @ appointments are exce t 
chorus, picked trom that of the opera houses, 
cientiy pertorips its business. An orche mR ¢ 
prising fifty excellent instrumentelists, comprising 


names of great popularity, led by Mr. Alfred Mellon, 
performs in capital style the nfived to them. 


Phe operatic company is the seme t latterly 


tnusi¢ « 














performing at the Ly Ba nan being the 
only novelty, he supplying tl we of Mr. Wallford. 
The Rose of ¢ ustille has been so wi a favourite, that 
every one concerned in it mus: know every note of 
it as well as their own names, and the cor uence is 
that it goes very glibly and evenly. As far the state 
of the voices were concerned, Miss L a Pyne 
did not at first appear to be in such a perfect state, 
} and her seherza in the first ac snot ef ve; as 
she proceeded, however, she ma ed al 1r power, 
flex ibilit: d able exy p, and was justly 
and rapturously applauded. i son was as 
manly and spirited as ever, and smacked his mule- 


bis j yyvous songs W 


ver, the ¢ 


th as much 
nstant ex- 
ubtless 


teer’s whip and sang 


force and with more taste than e 
ample of so pure a singer as his lady partner d 
having had upon in Pyne 
was as correct and careful as t | 






its effect him. Miss 8 


Wriover, 


sual; anc 





Mr. St. Auby », and Mr. Honey were finished 
{and effective in thei ti of the na. The 
dresses are new, §} | appropr and the 
scenery, much of which has been pai for the 
occasion, was picturesque, and the entire ensembie 
admirable. There are not to be any after pieces, but 


ement is to gracefully fini- 
Morlacchi, pi 


a ballet divertis 
evening. Madame 





aGgawe 


and Madame Petit, from Her Majesty’s Theatre 
dance some pas amidst a bevy of pretty ballet girls. 





The house was well and even fashionably 


some of the Ambassadors being present, notwith- 
standing the hot weather and season of the year. 
A small and not very delectable farce, entitled 


Nothing to Nurse, bas been brought out at the Strand 
Theatre. It is an importation from A: 1, and has 
some of the horse play and loose roy-t that cha- 
racterise such productions of the States. What fun 
there is consists in the mistakes about a borrowed 
baby, or rather babies; the first not being of the sex 
named, and the wrong colour, being 
black. It will be perceived that such a subject 
would easily run into coarseness, and it 13 inclined 
to stray in that direction occasionally. With so many 
clever home farce writers, it is a pity that this ex- 


cellent little theatre 











: yr 
second of the 





. ‘ 
with the 





should not be provided 
very best kind of every drama which it 
On Tuesday night a Mr. Dolman performed the 






unusual and somewhat extraordinary feat of, reciting 
the entire play of Macbe‘h from memory. We had 
recently such an example of this kind of faculty in 
Mr. Abel Smith’s threatened recitation f ** Paradise 
Lost,” that we visited him with some apprehension ; 
but we are bound to say that Mr. Dolman has consi- 
derable vigour of utterance, d reads, or rather 
recites, with judgment and correctness. ‘This kind of 
performance is not, however, likely to be popular, 
ind, strange to say, it is by no means novel, we 





ja for 
find in one of the volumes recently published by the 
Master of the Rolls that in Charles the First’s time 
some man recommends himself to a service with the 
Duke of Buckingham under the plea he can 
recite fifty psalms and all the epistles of St. Paul 
“without booke.” It does not appear that his Grace 
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was any more mollified by this exercise of talent 
than the audiences of the present day are like to be 
by Mr. Dolman and Mr. Smith. 

The Olympic Theatre reopens to-night; and last 
Saturday Sadler’s Wells commenced its winter season 
with its usual company and usual éclat. 





LITERARY NEWS. 
Tae Publishers’ Circular announces the following 
books to be in preparation :—Tennyson’s Princess, 
with Illustrations by Daniel Maclise, R.A. ; Carlyle’s 
Frederick the Great (on Sept. 24); The Iliad of 
Homer, translated into English Verse by J. C. 
Wright ; Memoirs, Letters, and Diary of the late Rev. 
H. 8S. Polehampton; the Life of Deacon Hume, by 
Rev. C. Badham; Thirty-five Years of a Dramatic 
Author’s Life, by Edward Fitzball ; the Handbooks of 
Kent and Sussex, and of Surrey, Hants, and the Isle 
of Wight; a new work by Mrs. Mortimer, author of 
“Peep of Day,” entitled ‘‘ More about Jesus,” and 
adapted for more advanced readers than her former 





work; Unica, a Story for Sundays; Faults on Both | 
Sides, by Mrs. Thomson; Tents and Tent Life, by | 


Capt. Rhodes; Lord Montagu’s Page, by G. P. R. 
James; Home and the Homeless, 3 vols. ; and Gordon 
of Dunleath, 2 vols. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co., of Cambridge, have | 


opened an establishment in London, in Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, in the house that was formerly 
tie long-celebrated Offley’s Tavern, and in which 
more recently the Fielding Club held its meetings. 

Caird’s celebrated Sermon before the Queen has 
been translated into Dutch by W. H. Howel, as has 
also Macaulay’s article on Lord Bacon, by G. 
Kuijper. 

The first volume of Professor Ranke’s ‘‘ History of 
England during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries ” is in the press. 

The first report of the Derbyshire Book-hawking 
Association states that 530/. worth of books has been 
sold, chiefly to cottagers—including 900 Prayer- 
books, 304 Church services, 256 Bibles, and 50 (New) 
Testaments. The “profane” literature, as some 
would call it, included Edgeworth’s Tales, the Memoir 
of the late Hedley Vicars, Webster's Dictionary, 
Packets of Picture Cards, the Pilgrim's Progress, a 
History of Joseph, a Spelling-book, the Life of 
Havelock, Annals of the Poor, and best of all, the 
immortal Robinson Crusoe. 288/. has been received 
as donations and subscriptions, but much additional 
capital is required. The hawkers travel about the 
country in donkey carts. 

The Photographic News gives the following instance 
of ** time beaten by electricity :’—In the exchange of 
messages through the Atlantic cable, the same 
singularities are noticed that were pointed out in the 
direct correspondence between Constantinople and 
London. The difference of longitude between St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, and Valentia, in Ireland, is an 
are of forty-two and a half degrees, or two hours 
forty-five minutes of time; and consequently, a 
signal sent from Newfoundland at 8h. 25m. in the 
evening would be received at Valentia at 11h. 15m., 
as if it had been sent in the night. On the other 
hand, if the message were sent from Valentia at 
11h. 15m. at night, it would be received at New- 
foundland at 8h. 25m. the same evening! If a tele- 
graphic message were to be sent direct from Paris to 
New Orleans at three o'clock in the morning of the 
first of January 1859, it would arrive at New Orleans 
at nine o'clock in the evening of December 31,1858 ! ! 

The Liverpool Albion publishes a letter from Dr. 
Livingstone to Mr. Laird, the Birkenhead ship 
builder, giving an account of the steel launch built 
by the latter for service on the river Zambesi:— 

Marobert, Zambesi, 21st June, 1858, 

My dear Sir,—As you will no doubt feel anxious to hear 
how we get on with the launch, I am happy to be able to 
inform you that we entered what has been called West 
Luabo (properly Luave), on the 15th May, and, finding a 
fine, safe harbour, we proceeded at once to tuke out the 
three compartments of the Marobert from the Pearl. The 
first day was sufficient for getting her into the water and 
putting her together, by the admirable and simple contri- 
vance your son invented. We had only to stand on a com- 
partment in sufficient numbers to sink it down, and drawing 
it to the middle section, the bolts slipped in with the greatest 
ease; on the evening of the third day she was ready to act 
as pilot to the larger vessel, and has been doing admiratle 
service ever since. She goes puffing away on this great 
Zambesi now, to the infinite disgust of the hippopotami, 
whole herds of which rush off pell-mell as soon as we 
approach them, and the crustiest old bachelor among 
them dares not do her battle. It would be an immense boon 
if Government would send out such vessels to run up creeks 
and rivers, and chase slavers, instead of taking it out of the 
poor sailors’ muscles at the oar, but you would require 
to make them broader than this, and not quite so long; 
the length must be borne with if they were four or five 
feet broader, and no objection would be taken to this, as the 

men of war could carry them with ease between masts. 
Allow me also to suggest, as an improvement, two plates 
near the bottom of each compartment, with plugs which, 
when the compartments were once put together, miglit be 
taken out and bolts inserted. I mention this because our 
after-compartment shows some symptoms of the bottom 
bolts, or dowels, becoming loose. 1 venture also to sug- 
gest the greater width, as we can't carry luggage at pre- 
sent; and four feet additional width, with, perhaps, a little 
more power, would make her perfect. She has done exceed- 
ingly well, and tows a large launch far better than we 
expected. Now, as I have done with criticism, which you 





may think sufficiently presumptuous, I beg to be most kindly 
remembered to Mrs. Laird and all your family. 
(Signed) Davip LIVINGSTONE. 

“ John Laird, Esq.” 

For some time past the executive of the Sussex 
Hall Literary Institution have contemplated closing 
its doors, consequent upon the meagre support it con- 
tinues to receive from the public. The members of 
the institution, however, are opposed to this step, 
which they think premature ; and on Sunday evening 
last met in deliberation to devise means still to 
uphold this—the only literary institute among the 
Jews. ‘The meeting was well attended, and several 
influential gentlemen expressed their regret that an 
institution effecting so much benefit should be per- 
mitted to relapse. An animated discussion was kept 
up, and resolutions in accordance with this view were 
severally passed. Several strangers enrolled their 
names as members, and donations were liberally 
hanced in. A committee was thereupon formed to 
appeal to the Jewish community for support, and to 
canvas for fresh subscribers. 

Cardinal Wiseman delivered a lecture on Fri- 
day evening at the Music Hall, Dublin. The subject 
of his discourse was the principle that “ Scientific 
progress should assist moral improvement.” Not- 
withstanding the high rates of admission—viz., 10s. 
to the platform, 5s. to the boxes, and 2s. 6d. to the 
body of the hall—every part of the building was 
crowded to excess. The attendance of Catholic 
clergymen was very numerous. The audience also 
included a considerable number of ladies. 

The 7ablet, that able organ of Ultramontanism, has 
taken leave of Dublin and possession of the small room 
lately used by an obscure sporting print in the Strand, 
after an eight years’ pilgrimage in the Island of Saints. 
In the closing sentences of its farewell address the 
Tablet again makes a significant allusion to the dis- 
sensions in the Irish ecclesiastical body. It says: 
| “In the present condition of Ireland, in the absence 
| of all politicel movement in Dublin, and amid the 
| present ecclesiastical and political dissensions which 
| divide the Catholic body, the Zablet in Dublin isa 
single-handed combatant in the very stronghold of its 
foes. Ifit has retained the confidence and support of so 
many of the bishops and clergy and people of Ireland, 
it has been by the goodness of its intentions, and from 
a generous allowance of the difficulties of its position. 
If it cannot serve Ireland betterin London than in Dub- 
lin, and by serving Ireland better carry out the leading 
object for which it was established, its career in Lon- 
don will be only short.” 

The National Social Science Association assembles 
on Monday, October 11th, at half-past one, in St. 
George's Hall, Liverpoo! ; and in the evening, at half- 
past seven, the general public meeting will be held, 
when Lord J. Russe!l, the president, will deliver the 
inaugural address. From the programme we see that, 
on the 12th, addresses will be delivered by the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, the Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P., 
and the Earl of Carlisle. The members will then 
visit the Akbar reformatory ship; after which the 
presidents of the remaining departments, Earl Shaftes-» 
bury and Sir James Stephen, will deliver their 
addresses. At seven o'clock the Academy of Paint- 
ings will be visited; at eight o'clock a concert will 
take place in the Philharmonic Hall; and at half- 
past nine a grand soirée will be given by the mayor 
in the Town Hall. On the 13th, Lord Brongham 
will lecture at the Liverpool Institute to the Queen’s 
College students, and papers will be read in the 
| different departments of the society, and in the 
| evening the exhibition rooms of the Society of Fine 
Arts will be thrown open for inspection. Thursday 
will be devoted to the reading of papers in the depart- 
ments. At eight o’clock a grand soirée will take 
place in St. George’s Hall, and also a meeting of the 
working classes. On Friday the members will again 
assemble, and on Saturday the meetings will be 
brought to a close. It is expected that the mayor 
will give a banque’, on Friday evening, to the memn- 
bers of the association. The Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland will be the guest of the Rev. Dr. M‘Neile 
during his stay in Liverpool. 

On Tuesday next, being St. Matthew's Day, the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs will attend divine 
service at Christchurch, Newgate-street, when a ser- 
mon will be preached by the Rev. Edwin Pattenden. 
Afterwards the company will adjourn to the great 
hall, where, according to annual custom, orations will 
be delivered by the senior scholars, in the following 
order:—A prologue in Latin by Theophilus Mitchell, 
senior Grecian; then by Albert Rogers, in Greek, on 
“The Benefits of the Royal Hospitals;” by Francis 
Alfred Hanbury in English, and by Alfred Tucker in 
Latin, on the same subject. These will be followed 
by three translations in Latin and Greek verse, and 
by two original poems in English and Latin,—first 
from Macbeth, into Greek lambics, by Henry Charles 
Bowker; from The Prophecy of Capys, into Latin 
Aleaics, by Albert Henry Allen Poulton; and from 
Hohenlinden, into Greek Sapphics, by Mortimer Sloper 
Howell; an English poem, The Siege of Lucknow, by 
Albert Toulton; and ‘*‘ Richard’s Prize Hexameters,” 
by Mortimer Howell. 

The Newcastle Daily Chronicle says the muni- 
ficent gift of Mr. Robert Stephenson towards the dis- 
charge of the debt of the Neweastle Literary and 
Philosophical Society is still fresh in the recollection 














of our readers. We'have much pleasure in recording 
a similar act on the part of a gentleman of whom, as 
of Mr, Stephenson, the people of Newcastle are justly 
proud. Mr. W. G. Armstrong, of Elswick, through 
Mr. Dees, the treasurer, has intimated to the com- 
mittee that he has placed 12002. at the disposal of 
the society, to be applied to the erection of a lecture 
room. There is something in these deeds of gene- 
rosity far above their money value. It delights us to 
find men like Messrs. Stephenson and Armstrong, who 
have attained to the highest position in their profes- 
sion, desirous to aid the middle class of their native 
town in acquiring that literary and scientific know- 
ledge which has greatly contributed to their own 
success in life. We trust that their example may be 
contagious, and that others of our wealthy townsmen, 
actuated by similar feelings, may be led to realise the 
benetits which it is in their power to confer upon the 
working classes by the formation of a public park. 

The Court Circular says: “It is well known that 
the appellation of the ‘Blue Stocking Club’ was 
given toa club formed by Mrs. Montague, which had 
for its object the substituting the pleasure of rationa} 
conversation for the amusements of the card table, 
The name of ‘ blue stocking,’ however, is applied to 
those who, without the stimulative of genius, aim at 
profundity of learning for mere ostentation, wanting 
the faculty which true talent carries of subverting and 
availing itself of cultivation. We are not, therefore, 
sorry to hear that a new club with this old title is 
being formed under the auspices of the Hon. Mrs, 
Norton and some literary ladies, who are determined 
to found it afresh upon a solid basis.” 

On Thursday evening, Mr. John De Fraine deli- 
vered his lecture on poetry in the British School- 
room, Kensington, with considerable success. The 
illustrations, taken principally from Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Edgar Allen Poe, were well selected, and 
gave a useful insight into the characteristics of the 
genius of each. 

On the Ist of October next, and thenceforward, the 
postage upon letters conveyed by packet between the 
United Kingdom and Cuba will be reduced to the 
uniform British rate of 1s, 6d. per half-ounce letter, 
increasing according totheusualscale. This postage 
must be paid in advance, or the letters will not be for- 
warded.—By command of the Postmaster-General, Row- 
land Hill, Secretary.—General Post-office, Sept. 13. 

The American Publishers’ Circular announces that 
a new translation of the Bible, by the Rev. Leicester 
Ambrose Sawyer, is announced by John P. Jewett 
and Co. According to the same authority, 150,000 
copies of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon’s works have been 
sold in America. 

The Emperor of the French has given orders for 
the collection and publication of the numerous manu- 
scripts, left behind and scattered throughout France, 
of the great military engineer Vauban. 

M. Philaréte Chasles, the well-known French 
writer, is about to publish a work in English on the 
Sonnets of Shakspere; and one of the sons of Victor 
Hugo is employed on a translation of Shakspere’s 
plays into French. 

The Congress at Brussels, which is to begin its 
sittings on the 27th instant, appears to excite great 
interest on the Continent; but we do not hear of any 
steps having yet been taken to ensure a representa- 
tion of Great Britain, although the subjects to be 
discussed are of great importance to both authors and 
publishers. A deputation, consisting of publishers 
both of books and music, booksellers, printers, sta- 
tioners, lithographists, and lawyers, has been nomi- 
nated in Paris to attend; and a room in an hotel 
near the place of meeting has been placed at their 
service, where all the requirements for correspon- 
dence, &c., will be prepared for them. The dramatic 
authors and composers of Paris also send a deputation. 
The Booksellers’ Protection Society of Holland has 
commissioned four of its members to attend; and we 
understand that altogether more than four hundred 
gentlemen are expected to be present at the congress, 
so that there is every prospect of the subjects selected 
being carefully and judiciously discussed. The real 
interests of all the civilised nations of the world are so 
completely at one on the subject of copyright, that 
good only can arise from full discussion ; and it will 
be matter for regret if conclusions should be come to 
by so many able and experienced men without their 
having presented to them, in any form, the views of 
British publishers and authors, or the interests of 
these being represented on the occasion, Curiously 
enough, a poem on the subject is announced for pub- 
lication, by M. de Saint-Germain. 

A portion of the library of M. Libri will be sold by 
auction, at Paris, in the course of October and 
November, by M. Pellet, 11, Rue de Choiseul. ; 

One of the semi-oflicial morning papers says that it 
is authorised to state, in answer to those periodicals 
that have denounced the introduction into Spain of 
anti-Catholic books and pamphlets, that any persons 
found guilty of these attempts to pervert the habits 
and creed of the Spanish nation will be punished a8 
the law directs—that is, with hard labour for life. The 
publications alluded to are said to be smuggled into 
Spain from Gibraltar. 

The Medical Times says that the 300th anniversary 
of the Jena University has just gone off with great 
éclat. ‘The young Royal couple of Prussia presented 
three marble busts of Hegel, Fichte, and Schelling. 
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The Grand Duke Constantine presented to the library 
a splendidlv-bound copy of ‘* Lavater’s Letters to the 
Empress Maria Feodorovna.” It seems that the 
Emperor Paul once made a tour in Switzerland with 
his wife, incog., under the name of the Comte du 
Nord, and there became acquainted with the phvsio- 
nomist. At the commemoration there tottered in an 
old student from Holstein, aged ninety, leaning on his 
son, aged sixty; he took his degree in 1792, and 
could find no co-disciple living among the assembly. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


STATISTICS OF NEWSPAPER STAMPS 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Str,—The tables you have published of the stamps issued 
to the several newspapers since the reduction of the duty 
are very interesting just now. But I think you have not 
hit upon the true reason for the large diminution in the 
number supplied to the Times, I agree with you that it is 
no indication whatever of any falling off in the sale of the 
paper; but I attribute it entirely to the more than question- 
able practice which the proprietors have thought proper to 
adopt of indiscriminately charging three-halfpence addi- 
tional upon all their stamped issue, when it is well known 
thatfor more than half the year, when Parliament is not 
sitting, they do not use a three-halfpenny stamp more 
than four or five times in a month. Their customers, there- 
fore, who take stamped copies, have very naturally dis- 
covered that, in order to avoid being mulcted of a half- 
penny upon every paper published with a penny stamp, 
they have nothing to do (except in cases where they require 
the paper to perform more that one journey) but to put on 
an adhesive stamp themselves, keeping back as much 
of the advertisement sheets when the paper is over 
weight as may be necessary to bring the weight 
below four ounces. Thus a double wrong is inflicted 
by the objectionable practice referred to; for on one hand 
the public are robbed of a halfpenny upon every paper 
published with a penny stamp, and on the other the adver- 
tisers are deprived of a large country circulation, which 
they had a right to expect. 

Now let us see what is the probable gain of the Times from 
this ingenious dodge. It may fairly be assumed that for at 
least 125 days of the 313 which compose the newspaper year, 
the Zimes is published with a penny stamp. Taking, there- 
fore, the daily issue of stamped copies at 11,625, which you 
have shown to be the average, the yearly profit to the 
Times from the stamp alone, if not counteracted, would be 
3027/. 6s. 103d. Under these circumstances, it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that their customers should endeavour to 
save a portion of this profit for themselves; and this, I think, 
will amply account, not only for the falling off which has 
already appeared in their consumption of stamps, but for a 
gradual further reduction, so long as the proprietors perse- 
vere in their present system. C. W. H. 








PURITAN COSTUME. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Sir,—Will you allow me, in reference to the article in the 
last Critic on Mr. Sanford's work, to point out a passage in 
Mrs. Hutchinson's Memoirs, bearing upon the sabject of 
Puritan costume, and illustrating the singular character of 
“General Harrison, the regicide.” It may, however, be 
questioned whether Harrison was a fair specimen of the 
Puritans, for good or for evil; since he belonged to a sect 
{Anabaptist Fifth-Monarchy men) held in horror by the 
great body of the Puritans. The passage is as follows :— 
“A great ambassador from the King of Spain was to 
have public audience in the House, and was the first 
who had addressed them, owning them as a republic. 
The day before his audience, Colonel Hutchinson was 
sitting in the House, near some young men handsomely 
clad, among whom was Mr. Charles Rich, since Earl of 
Warwick; and the Colonel himself had on that day a habit 
which was pretty rich but grave, and no other than he usually 
wore. Harrison, addressing himself particularly to him, 
admonished them all that, now the nations sent to them, 
they should labour to shine before them in wisdom, 
piety, righteousness, and justice, and not in gold and 
silver and worldly bravery, which did not become 
saints; and that the next day, when the aimbassadors came, 
they should not set themselves out in gorgeous habits, 
which were unsuitable to holy professions. The Colonel, 
though he was not convinced of any misbecoming 
bravery in the suit he wore that day, which was 
but of sad-coloured cloth, trimmed with gold and silver 
points and buttons, yet because he would not appear 
offensive in the eyes of religious persons, the next day he 
went in a plain black suit, and so did all the other gentlemen; 
but Harrison came that day in a scarlet coat and cloak, both 
laden with gold and silver lace, and the coat so covered with 
clinquant, that one could scarcely discover the ground, and 
in this glittering habit he set himself just under the 
Speaker's chair: which made the other gentlemen think 
that his godly speeches the day before were but made that 
he alone might appear in the eyes of strangers. But this 
was part of his weakness, The Lord at last lifted him above 
these poor earthly elevations, which then, and some time 
after, prevailed too much with him:"’ (pages 348-9, Bohn’s 
edition.) 

Harrison was the first of the regicides who suffered death at 
the Restoration; when, October 13, 1660, ‘I (Samuel Pepys) 
went out to Charing Cross, to see Major-General Harrison 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, which was done there, he 
looking as cheerful as any man could do in that condition.” 
To his courageous bearing at his trial and execution Mrs. 
Hutchinson no doubt alludes, in saying “The Lord lifted 
him up above poor earthly elevations.” He was a brave, 
but by no means a wise, man. 

I must not trespass on your attention further, fascinating 
as the subject of the great struggle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury isto the mind. I shall feel obliged by your insertion 
of this communication if it seem worth while to do so. 

Tenbury, Worcestershire. Joun Cawoop. 


VERBAL CRITICISM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Str,—The Remonstrants have gained one success. The 
Dictator has thrown over the most obnoxious of his mea- 
Sures.. The grand theory that “to” is or was a verb has 
been silently abandoned. Yet he has not learnt moderation 


nifesto. Iam met with such arguments as “ stale tricks of 
“reckless inaccuracies,” ‘attacks upon 
writers,” and so forth. And it is implied that all who dare 
to differ from his supreme authority are curs snapping “ at 
the heels of his reputation,” and ignominiously kicked off by 
the said quadruped. We are left, however, in doubt as to 
what quadruped it is which in this elegant metaphor repre- 
sents Mr. Charles Reade himself. When one of Timon’s 
Lords calls Apemantus a dog, and threatens to spurn him, he 
replies : 
I will fly, like a dog, the heels o’ the ass. 

But that cannot apply to a ‘distinguished writer.” What 
animal can it be? We hear rude boys reproved: ** What! 
kick ? only donkeys kick.” If this be a zoological fact—and 
the majority of the educators of the land are in the habit of 
asserting it—we have noalternative. Well, well: let it pass. 
Charles Reade has promised he will bea good boy, and 
won't kick again. 

But let me clear myself from the charges of falsehood and 
misrepresentation. Feebleness and the denial of wit by 
nature must clearly be my misfortune; but to misrepresent 
and to speak falsely would be my fault, and I would not 
willingly lie under the charge, as I am not conscious of the 
least intention of so acting. 

The “stale trick of misrepresenting " is thus established 
against me by Mr. Reade: ‘To say that I defend the phrase 
‘not sorry of’ on bare analogy is simply false.” Did I say 
so? I wrote: “This argument 
powerful instrument in Mr. Reade’s hands. 
by the printer] he defends his gross solecism ‘sorry of’ 


Thus [omitted 
by 


(Aug. 28): ‘* Not sorry of’ is perfectly good grammar. Why 
not ‘ sorry of’ aswellas ‘glad of?’ The construction is the 
same, the analogy perfect, and the phrase three centuries 
old.” And then I am charged with falsehood and misrepre- 


argument from analogy. 

The second charge is thus made: “ To sav that I defend 
‘George would have been glad to’ in opposition to those 
who contend it is a vulgarism is a misrepresentation.” Those 
are not my words. I spoke of his ‘ evident ignorance of 
correct English. Every man knows such a phrase is a vul- 
garism. Mr. Reade defends it,”"—which I intended to allege 
as a proof of his ignorance of correct and grammatical 
English. Yet I should have thought myself justified in say- 
ing that he did not consider it a vulgarism, for I find that in 
his letter (Aug. 21) he makes a solemn vow, binding himself 
to use it twelve times in every work he shall hereafter 
write. 

I thus clear myself from the unfounded charges of false- 
hood. reckless inaccuracy, &c. Neither am I guilty of 
assailing his reputation. I never knew he had any for ele- 
gant and correct writing. I knew that the “ Quarterly ”’ 
had established his reputation as a writer of fiction—that I 
would support, not assail. But to the heavy charges of 


ought to have bowed my head and kept silence before the 
supreme majesty of the “distinguished writer.” 

Let me pass to the critical question now raised ina new 
form by Mr. Reade. That passage about the one and the 
other, and the other and the one, I confess I do not under- 
stand. SoI passto the instances quoted: 

“1, All the natural ills that flesh is heir to.—Shakspere. 


“9. And requires them to be humbly bowed to.—W. I. 
**3, What peals of laughter shall we be exposed to.—<Steele. 


“4. Robinson slept and George would have been glad to. 
— Reade. 
“All these four phrases, especially W. M.'s, are vulgarisms, 
but they are grammatical.” So writes Mr. Reade. Now I 
maintain that 1, 2,3 are not vulgarisms, but forms admis- 
sible (especially 1 and 3) in all writing, except the most 
solemn and elevated style. Lindley Murray says of this use 
of the preposition after the relative (1 and 3): ‘* This is an 
idiom to which our language is strongly inclined: it pre- 
vails in common conversation, and suits very well with the 
familiar style in writing; but the placing of the preposition 
before the relative is more graceful as well as more per- 
spicuous, and agrees much better with the solemn and 
elevated style.” 

No. 2 stands upon somewhat different ground. It might, 
perhaps, have been more elegantly turned, but it was hastily 
written in terror of the post; and yet not hastily enough ; 


shuffled with and shuffled out of.” Such forms Lindley 
Murray calls “ compound active verbs,” in which the neuter 
verb with a preposition constitutes an active verb; and then, 
invertendo, the passive is formed with the preposition at the 
end. Our best authors are full of these forms. 
Reade maintain that such phrases as the following are vul- 
garisms ?—*" The Divine will must be submitted to ;” 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of ;” “Let not 
your good be evil spoken of ?” “ Are you the person referred 
to?” My phrase, “ bowed to,” is bald, because ‘ bowed " 
is too stunted a word to carry well the enclitic ‘‘to.” 
So, in “The Tempest, ‘‘You were kneel’d to” is 
bald for the same reason, but it is not a vulgarism 
But No. 4 is wholly different, and has no connection or 
resemblance of grammatical construction with the others, 
It is both a vulgarism and incorrigibly ungrammatical. Cer- 
tainly in this case Mr. Reade depends upon “ bare analogy,” 
though he is so angry at being misrepresented as depending 
upon it in another instance. His argument from analogy is: 


The analogy is destroyed by the cases not 
In each of the instances 1, 2, 3, the word to 


say ‘glad to?’” 
being similar. 


instances of invented sentences, not of ellipse at all. 

Again, he argues indignantly: “‘ Why should I allow men 
of no authority or name in letters to pick out this one un- 
fortunate mood, and forbid it to be represented like all the 
other moods, by its sign?” I answer this analogy also by 
denying the resemblance. The auxiliary verbs “do,” 
“can,” “have,” &c., are not accurately called signs of the 
moods; they are the substance of the moods: they are the 
conjugated verbs, having the principal verb (if you may so 
call it) attached as a participle or verb. Very different is 
the particle “to.” And it was the perception of this fatal | 
difference which drove Mr. Reade to the brilliant fiction 
which he so arbitrarily asserted, but has now, it appears, | 
abandoned, that “to” used tobe averb. But, that theory 
having failed, the resemblance is destroyed, and the analogy 
breaks down. And what has he left to support him? Cer 
tainly not custom or authority. While instances of phrases 


| 





or courtesy. The same defiant tone prevails in his last ma- 


1, 2, 3, can be brought by hundreds from our best writers, 














misrepresentation,” “false statements, “feeble flippancy,” | 
distinguished | 


from analogy is a very | 


arguing that people say ‘ glad of.” And here are his words | 


sentation because I said that he defended the phrase by the 


“unbecoming asperity ” and “‘flippancy’ I plead guilty; I | 


and, besides, a whip may be a good whip though not 
silver-mounted. But the phrase is not a vulgarism. 
Perfectly grammatical Mr. Reade allows it to be. He 
had himself written (Aug. 21): ‘*Those reasons will be | 


Will Mr. | 


** More | 


** You say ‘heirs to,’ ‘bowed to,’ ‘exposed to;’ why may not I | 


which *“‘to” belongs has preceded it, and they are simply | 
; room, and, while awaiting the lady, took up a 


t 


I challenge Mr. Reade to bring one example from a good 
standard author of the sign “to,” without the infinitive of 
which it is the sign, as in phrase 4. 

If he has such examples, he need not keep them back by 
reason of his rash vow not to kick again. Let him give up 
kicking and take to argument. And further to release him 
from his vow I will append my name, though that will tell 
him little more about me than my initials did. Yet it may 
give him an opportunity of talking about ‘‘ mute and inglo- 
rious,” and soon. Well; but let us have his examples. 

Little Marlow Vicarage. Wi.t1aM MILTon. 





OBITUARY. 
Wer, Mr. William, for four years editor of the Daily News 
died on Wednesday afternoon. The Dai/y News pays the 
following tribute to his memory :—-**In these columns, not 
lightly te be turned from public uses, we claim to-day a 
space for private sorrow. There are griefs that will not 
be suppressed. The kindly man, the statesmanlike and 
well-furnished journalist, who, for the last four years, has 
guided the political course of this newspaper, is taken from 
our midst. William Weir died at twenty minutes past 
three yesterday afternoon at his town residence, after an 
illness which lasted only a few days. Our late colleague 
was peculiarly fitted to engage the affectionate reverence 
of those with whom heacted. The credit of the news- 
paper press of the present day is upheld by the exer- 
tions of men of broad and deep learning, high literury 
ability, wide knowledge of mankind, quickness of obser- 
vation, and untiring energy. The combination of these 
qualities in one character, however, is rare in any 
profession. They were united in our late editor. 
Mr. Weir was born in 1802, in North Britain, and, hav- 





ing made the best use of the schools of his native 
country, completed his academic stydies at the 
University of Gottingen. In 1826, having returned 


to these islands, he was called to the Scottish bar. 
Before a long time had elapsed he exchanged a legal 
for a political and _ literary career, and _ for 
several years conducted one of the most able and in- 
tluential newspapers of Scotland. Removing to London, 
he at once took a high position in his profession, and 
joined the Spectator. On the establishment of the Daily 
News his vast knowledge and high ability attracted the 
notice of its conductors, who associated him to their 
editorial staff. In 1854, on the death of Mr. Frederick 
Knight Hunt, Mr Weir succeeded to the principal editor- 
ship of this journal. His sure appreciation and firm grasp 
of facts, his public spirit and ardent attachment to the 
cause of freedom and progress, are characteristics for 
which the readers of the Daily News will at once give him 
credit. But the genial qualities which endeared him to 
all with whom he came in contact, the never-failing 
benevolence, the simplicity, and the truthfulness which 
shone in every word and act—these are best known to 
us; and as we recall them, we are made to feel how poor 
and inadequate is this tribute to the generous, noble 
man whose loss we deplore.” 


SPEAKING FOR BuNKuM.—A correspondent of the 


| American Notes and Queries quotes the following note 


in explanation of this term from the ‘‘ Personal Me- 
moirs” of Joseph Tinker Buckingham :—“ Buncombe 
County, in North Carolina, was a part of the district 
which Mr. Culpepper represented, and the place of 
his residence. In advocating the * Compensation 
Law,’ he said he was not speaking merely for Buncombe, 
but for the nation. Hence the phrase speaking for 
Bunkum, when reference is made to a self-electioneer- 
ing speech, has grown into a proverb.” 

Tue Bowe Kyire received its name (according to 
the American Notes and Queries) from Colonel James 

3owie, by whom it was invented. Colonel Bowie 
distinguished himself in the war of independence in 
Texas: he showed great bravery in several battles 
and skirmishes, and was killed with Colonels Travis 
and Crockett in the attack on the Alamo, in San 
Antonio. Colonel Bowie lived in Louisiana, but was 
by birth a Georgian. He became notorious in the 
South-west, on account of a terrible duel which he 
fought with Norris Wright and others on a bar of the 
Mississippi—one of the bloodiest rencontres of this 
class on record, in which he was wounded and two 
men were killed. He is reported to have been a man 
of daring and of great muscular powers. 

AnecporEe or AARon Burr.—Among the many 
funeral sermons elicited by Hamilton's death, one 
delivered by a Philadelphia clergyman was remark- 
able for the severe anathemas pronounced upon his 
antagonist. As a specimen of rhetorical invective 
the discourse became famous, and was largely quoted 
in the journals and disseminated through the country. 
Many years after, its author received a letter ap- 
pealing to him as the almoner of many wealthy 
denizens in the city of brotherly love, to furnish 
pecuniary aid in a case where the previous high 
standing and prosperity of the individual (repre- 
sented as an accomplished lady) made a more public 
application offensive both to pride and delicacy. At 
the appointed time the clergyman entered the drawing- 
eautiful 
edition of Horace, his favourite classic, from the centre 
table; surprised to find marginal notes, indicativeof the 
most tasteful erudition, in a female hand, his wonder 
increased when the object of his kind efforts appear- 
ing, confessed herself the author. An animated con- 
versation ensued, and so interested was the visitor in 
the novel experiment of a learned discussion with one 
of the gentler sex, that he was not, at first, aware 
that she had gradually drawn nearer and nearer to 
him, and her manner exhibited a sudden empresse- 
ment; raising his eyes in perturbation, as th: 
occurred to him, he caught sight, in the mirror 
face peering through the slightly open door at his 
back, which, at his quick movement, was ins y 
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withdrawn. Though naturally of an unsusy icious tem- 
per, he felt a glow of indi-nation at the mere idea of | 
having had his confi and the benevolence of 
friends abused, laying down the money, took a 
formal and somewhat abrupt leave. It so happened 
his next engagement was at the studio of a fashion- 
able artist, to whom he 
While arranging his colours the painter rallied his 
ct on the absent mood he was in, whereupon thé 


lence his 


and, 





subj 


clergyman described the scene he had just passed 
through, and: the unpleasant doubts it had excited in 
his mind. ‘The artist grew serious in a moment, and 


{ 
; 
a 





y 
asked for a particular description of thelady; he then 
begged his auditor not to speak of the matter until he 
heard from him, as a clue to the mystery had 
suggested it-elf. The artist was not deceived: the 
“ind it was one of Burr's creatures; she 
confessed t ing, at his instigation, planned to 
entrap the clergyman and compromise his position, in 
order to revenge the bitter homily launched years 
before at the destroyer of Hamilton.—American Not 
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SCRIPTORUM GRECORUM BIBLIOTHECA. | | 
posts ENNEADES) cum Marsilii 
Ficini interpretatione castigata, iterum ediderunt 
. Creuzer et G. H. Moser, primum accedunt PORPHYRII 
ET PROCLI INSTITUTIONES et PRISCIANI PHILO- 
SOPHI SOLUTIONES ex codice Sangermanensi edidit et 
annotatione instruxit F. Diibner. 15 francs. 
Dipot, Paris. 
EU VRES DE M. MIGN 
PORTR AT TS E T 
TORIQUES ET ITTERAIR 
CHARLES-QUINT, son Tieaaen, 
et sa mort au monastére de Yuste. 6 francs. 
HISTOIRE DE MARIE STUART.—Nouvelle 
édition, revue et corrigée. 2 vols. 
12 francs. 
ANTONIO PEREZ ET 
Nouvelle édition. 1 vol. 6 francs. 
Paris: Divier. 


pe ORTANT WORKS on DIPLOMACY. 
RECUEIL DES TRAITE S ET CONVENTIONS 


conclus par l'Autriche avec les Puissances Etrangeres depuis 
1763 gmx! nos jours. Par LEOPOLD 
Tomes L—IIL 

F. DE CUSSY.— DICTIONNAIRE OU 
MANUEL-LEXIQUE DU DIPLOMATE ET DU CONSUL. 


8 thir. 

F. DE CUSSY.— REGLEMENTS CONSU- 
LAIRES DES PRINCIPAUX ETATS MARITIMES DE 
VEUROPE ET DE L’AMERIQUE;; fonctions et attributions 
des Consuls; prerogati 
Consuls Envoyés; recueil 
vations concernant l'institution consulaire, les devoirs, les 
obligations, les droits et le rang diplomatique des Consuls. 


2 thir 8 ngr. 
F. DE CUSSY.—PHASES ET CAUSES 
DU DROIT MARITIME DES NATIONS. 


CELEBRES 
2 vols. 5 thir. 
CH. DE MARTENS.—LE GUIDE 
MATIQUE. Précis des droits et des fonctions des Agents 
diplomatiques et consulaires; suivi d'un traité 
offices divers qui sont du ressort de 
pagué de 
d'une biblioth®que diplor natique choisie. Quatritme dition, 
entitrement refondue par l'auteur, avec la collaboration de 
DE WEGMANN,. 2vols. 4thir. 16 ngr. 
CH. DE MARTENS.—NOUVELLES CAUSES 
CELEBRES DU DROIT DES GENS. 2 vols. 5 thir. 10 ngr. 
F.A. DE MENSCH.—MANUEL PRATIQUE 
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RECUEIL MANUEL ET PRATIQUE DE 
TRAITES, CONVENTIONS, et autres actes diplomatiques, 
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pene = entre les divers €tats souverains du_ glol 
d-pt 1: e 1760 jusqu’h lépoque actuelle. Par LE 
BAR ON C ARLES DE MARTENS et le BARON FERDI- 
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The NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XXVIL, for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 6¢., containing— 
RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE 
QUARTER. 
BALL ADS OF SCOTLAND. 
MASSEY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 
WEAPONS OF WAR. 
BARTH’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA, 
NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 
RECENT FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 
TURKEY AND EUROPE. 


PLAIN TRUTHS ABOUT THE PAST SESSION. 


The WHOLE WORKS of KING 


ALFRED THE GREAT. Now first collected and pub- 





lished in the English Language. With Introductory 
Essays, Notes, Illustrations, &c., by some of the principal 
Anglo-Saxon Scholars of the day. 2 vols, royal 8vo. cloth, | 
21 2s. Separate Parts to complete Subscribers’ copies mey | 
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an Historical 
Novel of the Sixteenth Century. By F. D. GUERRAZZI. 
Translated from the Italian by CHARLES ALEXANDER 
SCOTT. Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
“As a translation it can scarcely be commended too 
highly. Every trick and grace of style, every shade and 
colour, are rendered from Guerrazzi in a fine, bold, manly 


Iv. 
PETRONILLA, and Other Poems. 
By FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, Author of ‘* The Mar- 
tyrs of Vienne and Lyons,” “Poems,” &c. Fep. 8vo. | 
cloth, 3s. 
“Full of quiet beauty.” 


— Ecclesiastic. 


ING: Hints for the Pulpit, the Senate, andthe Bar. By 

M. BAUTAIN, Vicar-General and Professor at the Sor- 

bonne, &c. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

““A book of suggestions for men who would practise ex- 
tempore speaking. : Eloquent, forcible, full of 
apposite illustration.” —Athenceum. 


vr. 

The O°’DONOGHOUE of the LAKES, 
and Other Poems. By NICHOLAS J. GANNON. Fep. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. | 
“The author possesses great command of language, and | 

the rhythm is melodious and well poised; add to this, ex- | 

tensive and acute observation, a keen and fervid apprecia- | 
tion of his country’s lovely scenery, and no ordinary power | 
in making them glow vividly on canvas.”—Morning Post. 
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under Sir Charles Napier.” 

“The anthor is evidently a man capable of tracing effects | 
to their causes, gifted with keen insight into political mat- | 
and thoroughly understanding the capabilities and 
reqnirements of our Eastern. empire. A forcible and manly 
style carries the reader breathless through his extraordi- 
’—Morning Post. | 
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1 yol. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


VIIt. 

The POEMS of OISIN, Bard of Erin. 
“The Battle of Ventry Harbour,’ &c. From the a, | 
By JOHN HAWKINS SIMPSON. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
“In the west and south-west of Ireland these songs of 

blind bard are to this day recited by the peasantry.” 


the 
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A HANDBOOK OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY: containing the First Principles of the Science, 
founded on the Works of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, 
Malthus, M'Culloch, &c. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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well-written pages, the sum of the whole science of Politi- 

cal Economy, and 1 the reader, in succinct and 
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| CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIFE 
lated from the German of Professor THIERS CH. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ConTENTs :—Introduction— Marriage — Ed 
Duty—Servants—Social Intercourse. 
XII. 


PRAYERS SELECTED and AR-| 
RANGED for the WORSHIP of FAMILIES. By HENRY 
DRUMMOND. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
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SIR ROBERT PEE ae Seven francs. 
HISTOIRE DE LA REVOLUTION D’ANGLE. 


TERRE. Six volumes. Forty-two francs. 

ETUDES SUR L’HISTOIRE DE LA REYO. 
LUTION D’ANGLETERRE. Two volumes. Ten francs, 

HISTOIRE DE LA CIVILISATION EN Ev. 
ROPE ET EN FRANCE. Five volumes. Thirty francs; or 
in smaller form, seventeen francs and a half. 

HISTOIRE DES ORIGINES DU GOUVERNE. 
MENT REPRESENTATIF. Two volumes. Ten francs; 
or in smaller form, seven francs. 

ESSAIS SUR L’HISTOIRE DE FRANCE. Ninth 
edition. Six francs. 

CORNEILLE ET SON TEMPS. Five francs, 

SHAKSPEARE ET SON TEMPS. Five francs, 

MEDITATIONS ET ETUDES MORALES. Six 
francs ; or in smaller form, three francs and a half. 

ETUDES SUR LES BEAUX ARTS. Five francs; 
or in smaller form, three francs and a half. 

ABAILARD ET HELOISE. Six franes; or in 
sinaller form, three francs and a half; the same work with 
| illustrations, ten francs. 

MEMOIRES RELATIFS A L’HISTOIRE DE 


FRANCE, traduits et accomnagnés de notices, de notes, et de 
suppléments. Par M. GUIZOT. Twenty-nine volumes. A 


hundred and seventy-four francs. 
EN FRANCE. Two 


DE LA DEMOCRATIE 
francs and a half. 

DISCOURS DE MM. DE MONTALEMBERT 
ET GUIZOT A L’ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. One franc. 

DISCOURS SUR L’HISTOIRE DE LA REVO- 
LUTION D’ANGLETERRE. Two francs and a half. 

DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES SYNO- 
we DE LA LANGUE FRANCAISE. Two large 
volumes, 

HISTOIRE DE WASHINGTON. Par M. COR- 
NELIS DE WITT, avec une introduction de M. GUIZOT, 
Seven francs; or in smaller form, three francs and a half. 

WASHINGTON, CORRESPONDANCE 


ET ECRITS, Four volumes. Twelve francs. 
MEMOIRES, now in course of publication. 

Paris: Diprer, 35, Quai des Augustins. 
WILLIAM ALLAN’S SC HOOL-BOOKS. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THURGAR’S CONCISE and EASY GRAMMAR 
and SYSTEM for LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE 
MOLE and JAMES’S SCHOOL FRENCH and 
ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, 900 pages, 


crown 8vo. roan, 68. 
GRASSI’S ITALIAN and ENGLISH PRO- 
crown 8vo. roan, 68. 


NOUNCING DICTIONARY, 
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/ COOKE. Reprinted (by permission) from the Times, 
with great Additions and Corrections by the Author. Illus- 
Plans, and Portrait of Yeh. 

“The letters which are here collected contain the most 
accurate information which has vet been laid before the world 
on the subject of China and the Chinese. It is scarcely neces- 
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attention of the present generation.”’—7imes. 
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